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* Harper's Youne Propxe for 1886, like good wine, 
needs no bush. It is a massive storehouse rep te 
with the dainties children best like, and yet of the sort 
that never disagree. This periodical grows better and 
better every year.”"—New York Herald, December 5, 1886. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Iniusrraten Werkry. 





The number for December 21 has a_ special 
Christmas characte r, as will be seen by a glance 
at us 

CONTENTS. 
WHAT JESSIE FOUND IN FAIRY-LAND. 
By Sypney Dayne. 
Illustrated by Atrrep Freperioks. 
THE CHRISTMAS WINDOW. 
Drawn by Jessie Sueruerp. 
SANTA CLAUS'’S WORKSHOP. 
By Lizzie W. Cuameney. 
CHRISTMAS ON THE CANYON. 
By Kate Upson Ciark 
With full-page illustration by H. F. Farny 
ON CHRISTMAS DAY 


Poem. 
By Margaret Jounson. 
Illustrated by Jessie MoDermort 
THE FLAMINGO FEATHER, Chapter XVI. 
By Kirk Munroe. 
Illustrated by T. pk Tuvistrevr. 


Comtos ny Cutmer Barnes, etc. 


The New York 7ri/une (December 15, 1886) 
says of Hanrer’s Youne Prorie for 1886: 

“Let the weary searchers for Christmas gifts 
pause at the sight of a large, fat, comfortable- 
looking green book. It is the bound volume of 
Harper's YounG Peoprrez, and never could there 
be a more welcome reminder of Christmas joys. 
It is practically an inexhaustible source of enter- 
tainment.” 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEA. 
A specimen copy of Harpger’s YounG Pror.e 
will be sent on application. 
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Our next number will contain a PaTTERN-SHEEFT 
Suppcement, with numerous full-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Lapirs’ Corn, 
Piusu, VeLvet, and other Winter Dresses for 
Hovse and Srrert Wear; Youne Lantes’ Baus 
Torertres ; Lapis’ and Girv’s SkaTiInG CostuMEs ; 
Yourns’ and Grats’ Surrs; Bonnets, Muffs, Lin- 
gerie, Knitted Vests and Chest Protectors, Fancy 
Bags, Baskets, etc. ; with choice literary and ar- 
listic attractions. 
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An Illustrated Supplement is issued gratuitous- 
ly with this number of Harrer’s Bazar. 





INVENTED OCCUPATIONS. 


(THERE are a number of employments 

awaiting those who are wise enough 
to devise them, and not too proud to fill 
them, which, the moment they are named, 
strike every one with wonder that they 
have not been in use before, and which 
are perfectly suitable for young women who 
have filled stations in society which unfit 
them for much rude or rough work. Take, 
for instance, the baking of fine cake. Some 
doven years ago a young lady returning 
from Europe found herself on her native 
shores almost destitute, nearly all her prop- 
erty having suddenly been lost. An ac- 
cident caused one of her friends to learn 
that she knew how to make a delicious 
“ake of a sort hitherto untasted over here. 
The friend, seized with an idea, took a por- 
tion of the cake to another friend; the oth- 
er friend, about to give an entertainment, 
desired the novelty; presently everybody 
else desired it, and was willing to pay for 
it; and keeping her recipe to herself, she 
soon found herself with enough occupation 
for her own time and that of several assist- 
ants, and the founder of a business that 
grew so as to make not only a comfortable 
income, but a property. 

Another course that we have heard of is 
that of a young lady with a sort of genius 
for costume, millinery, and general para- 
phernalia. While wealthy herself she could 
indulge her taste, and when in reduced cir- 
cumstances it was more a cross to her that 
she could not indulge this taste of devising 
ond designing and seeing results than that 
she could no longer wear the striking cos- 
tumes herself. The pleasure of suggesting 
combinations and outlines to various of her 
old friends who had not deserted her made 
her see that it was possible to turn her 
talent to accouat. Now many ladies—who 
do not wish to ve merely tame replicas of 
fashion plates ir aress, buc while adapting 
their material in the main to the demands 
of fashion, so that they shall not seem at all 


out of style, prefer to maintain an individ- 
uality through it all that shall bring out 
their own good points and subdue their bad 
ones, go to her for the sketch of a dress 
suitable to their shape and manner, accord- 
ing to her ideas, harmonizing or contrast- 
ing, but never making discord, with their 
personal peculiarities, and she has found 
the work paying as well as a profession. 
Everybody knows of the lady who made 
some dolls’ shoes for a fair,which shoes sold 
so Well as to let it seem worth her while to 
make others and put them on sale for her 
own protit, and doing so she met a long un- 
filled want, and rapidly became the head 
of a large business, furnishing for years the 
greater part of all the dolls’ shoes made in 
the country. But few people perhaps have 
heard of the young lady who, needing to 
help herself, aud seeing the market full of 
poorly paid music and painting teachers, 
and the shops full of unsaleable water-col- 
ors, bethought herself of one accomplish- 
ment that had always brought her in ap- 
plause. She secured, with hardly any dif- 
ficulty at all, several classes in whist-play- 





ing, and every day met her classes at the 
appointed hours, having soon more eager 
learners at good prices than she could do 
justice to, whist-playing including both 
mnemonics and mathematics to a degree 
that demands continuous study and in- 
struction on the part of those who would 
perfect themselves in its art. 

Still another occupation suggested itself 
to a young person by the fact that often 
when the lamps of a house were trimmed 
by the maid they smoked or otherwise mis- 
behaved, but when one of the ladies of the 
house attended to them their 
clear and bright, and still more by the fact 
that often their care was the last part of 
the day’s work, and then the late trimming 
endangered the house. Since lamps have 
become fashionable, and so often replace 
gas with their steady light, the matter of 
their trimming has acquired some weight; 
and thinking the matter over, our young 
person decided to offer her services in the 
sole matter of lamp-trimming, and now, 
armed with her implements, she goes from 
house to house cleaning and filling the 
lamps, straining the old oil and setting it 
aside for furniture polish when too thick 
for burning well, attending to wicks, rub- 
bing up burners, and cleaning chimneys, 
leaving everything about them in desirable 
trim for the night, and then going on to the 
next, willing to do the work with scientific 
neatuess for the sake of a small weekly 
stipend, in view of the number of the sti- 
pends, so many house-keepers having shown 
themselves delighted to have lamps that 
burn like those of the wise virgins, and to 
be rid of all the soiling and malodorous 
work. 

Since so many things in medicine, and 
art, and even in house-keeping are getting 
into special provinees, doubtless various 
other branches of industry will suggest 
themselves at need to our young women 
looking for some way to increase their in- 
come, unable to teach, and not caring to go 
into the shops. They will always remem- 
ber that, whatever work they do, they are 
not injured by it, and will usually retain 
all the real friends and respect they ever 
had, the whole matter resting with them- 
selves and their own consciences as to the 
especial manner in which they do it. 








WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE BUBBLE OF FAME. 


te there really any such thing as permanent 
literary fame? If the tiresome controversies 
over “the best hundred books” can be said to 
have any value, it is in showing that all such 
fame is utterly insecure, that it depends upon the 
temperament of the latest critic or upon the very 
last vibration in the pendulum of public taste. 
Take, for instance, the list of books first formu- 
lated in England by Sir John Lubbock, and now 
reissued by the Pall Mall Gazette, with the modi- 
fications secured from “the best judges.” Sir 
John Lubbock is a well-known London banker of 
scientific eminence, whose school education ceased 
at fourteen, and whose life has since been divided 
between business, science, and the House of Com- 
mons. There is no evidence that he has any pure- 
ly literary tastes, or that he has ever had any time 
to pursue them. But it is a curious fact that, 
while England is a country of specialists, every 
such man seems to speak just as authoritatively 
out of bis own specialty as within it: witness 
Huxley writing on Biblical interpretation, and 
Herbert Spencer on dancing. In accordance with 
this practice, Sir John Lubbock gives his verdict 
on literature, and the Pall Mall Gazette adds or 
combines with his the opinion of “the best 
judges.” Nothing, certainly, could be much more 
whimsical than the result. I do not propose to 
discuss the details, but to show how curiously the 
whole affair illustrates the utter precariousness 
of human fame. 

To begin with, the whole result is insular and 
English to the last degree. As suggested in the 


old fable, it is the lions who are the painters. 





Not that this attitude is confined to Englishmen ; 


flame was | 





| ten indelicate Dryden and Pope included. 


| Sainte-Beuve is not mentioned at all. 





| cing later ones. 


it would doubtless vitiate “the best hundred 
books” as selected by those of any nationality. 
Nothing was more delicious and instructive in 
the society of the late Professor Ko Kun-Hua, 
Yninet > instructor at Harvard University, than 
his serene and impenetrable indifference to the 
whole literary history of Europe. Homer and Pla- 
to, Shakespeare and Dante, were to him quite as 
unimportant as Oscar Wilde or the Sweet Singer 
of Michigan. So Mr. Hamerton tells us, in his Zn- 
tellectual Life, of a highly educated Frenchman 
who honestly supposed that there were but three 
German authors—Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing. 
So Auguste Comte, the founder of Positivism, 
when reforming the calendar and naming the 
months and weeks after illustrious men, selected 
Frenchmen as the godfathers in the vast majori- 
ty of cases. One can more easily understand this 
in a Frenchman, because his language has been 
for many years the second tongue of every other 
nation, so that such writers as Alexandre Dumas 
and George Sand have addressed a public distrib- 
uted all over the world, and hence outnumbering, 
five to one, the audience of Dickens or Thackeray. 
A Portuguese gentleman, indeed, once told me that 
he was learning French “in order to have some- 
thing to read,” which seemed a pathetic extreme 
of national humiliation. But the English lan- 
guage, though Emerson well called it “ our com- 
mercial and conquering tongue,” has by no means 
gained as yet this literary universality; and the 
exclusiveness shown in such a list as Sir John 
Lubbock’s does not seem dignified and command- 
ing, but only arrogant and narrow. 

This list, for instance, includes thirteen modern 
poets, all English but Dante and Heine, though 
Goethe appears elsewhere as the author of Faust 
and Wilhelm Meiste. 1t has five historians, all 
English; and two of these have England as their 
subject. It has six metaphysicians, all English 
but Descartes. Comte and Spinoza appear else- 
where in the list ; but there is no mention of Kant, 
who revolutionized modern philosophy; nor of 
Leibnitz, Schelling, Hegel, Hartmann, or Schopen- 
hauer. The list has two books on Political Econ- 
omy, both English. It has three books of travel, 
two being English; four works of theology, all 
English but Pascal. Of the French encyclope- 
dists, Rousseau and Diderot are omitted, and Vol- 
taire appears only in the story of Zadig. Bacon 
and Burke appear, but Montesquieu and Con- 
dorcet are omitted. There is room for Sheri- 
dan, but not for Racine; for Smiles’s Self-Help, 
but not for Rabelais or Boccaccio. Grant that 
these last have objectionable passages ; why not 
suggest expurgated editions, as in case of Chau- 
cer? The exclusion is evidently on other grounds, 
when the stately Calderon is omitted, and the of- 
And 
since we find no mention of the great Russian 
novelists, or of Auerbach’s On the Heights, or of 
Balzac and Victor Hugo, it is difficult not to smile 
when we find the list including Kingsley’s inflated 
Westward Ho! and Bulwer Lyttou’s sensational 
Last Days of Pompeii. There are six essayists, 
all but two English; and the great modern critic 
Scanned 
thus closely, the list affords far less of literary 
than of ethnological instruction ; it simply shows 
by accumulated and condensed evidence the es- 
sential insularity, not to say provincialism, of the 
cultivated Englishman. 

When we have once conceded this, and granted 
that it is natural for each nationality to enor- 
mously exaggerate its own relative weight, we 
come to other surprises. Within the range of se- 
lections, when we have done with insularity we 
come to a predominant appearance of whim. In 
many cases it is not really whim, but the swing of 
the pendulum, restoring old heroes and displa- 
How curious, for instance, to find 
the great literary favorites of the last generation 
—Byron, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Lan- 
dor, De Quincey—all absolutely dethroned, with 
not so much as a single suggested reference to 
their names, and poor Southey, who seemed al- 
ready forgotten, reinstated! How strange to find 
Carlyle remembered, not by Sartor Resartus, but 
by Past and Present! We can afford to forgive 
the framers of the list for including only one 
American, since that one is Emerson ; wnwm, sed 
leonem; the only wonder is that it was not Mark 
Twain. Less easily we can excuse the omission 
of all women but Miss Austen and George Eliot, 
although the British Museum is said to contain 
more translations of Mrs, Stowe’s Uncle Tom's 
Cabin than of any other book. Even among ancient 
and Oriental writers a similar spirit of whim or 
perverseness appears to prevail. Thus we have 
one book on Buddhism, and that one of the very 
poorest, by St. Hilaire; we have Sheking’s Chi- 
nese Odes instead of Fitzgerald’s magnificent 
translation of Omar Khayyam. Seneca is omit- 
ted; we have Hesiod, but no Pi:.dar or Sappho; 
and the Anights of Aristophanes instead of the 
graceful and fascinating Birds, the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream of antiquity. 

But the merits and demerits of this selection 
are of trivial importance; the essential point is 
that even the slow drifting of years does not bring 
us to the reality of fame; and that the collected 
“best judges” of one of the world’s chief literary 
centres scarcely even attempt to raise themselves 
above provincialism and whim. The moral is 
that fame is really very much of a bubble after 
all; and that,as Thoreau well said long ago, it 
“does not finely discriminate, but coarsely huz- 
zas.” Nearly seventy years ago, when tha Assays 
of Elia were just begun, Shelley wrote to Leigh 
Hunt: “ When I think of such a mind as Lamb’s, 
when I see how unnoticed remain things of such 
exquisite and complete perfection, what should I 
hope for myself if I had not higher objects in 
view than fame?” It is worth while for all 





wise literary Dogberrys of the Pall 
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young students to remember this high word of 
aspiration, now that both Lamb and Shelley are 
again dropped from the list of immortals by the 


HOW PEOPLE EAT THEIR 
DINNERS. 


NHE strict ceremonial of the dinners of Queen 
Victoria has not changed since her assump- 
tion of the throne. A quarter of an hour before 
the time fixed for the repast—generally eight 
o’clock—all the party invited to dine with the 
Queen meet in the Grand Salon and form them- 
selves into u half.cirele about the door where she 
is expected to enter. The Queen, on entering, 
makes a beautiful courtesy (for which she is 
renowned), then bows to the gentlemen, and 
gives her hand to the ladies, who courtesy deep- 
ly. She then goes in first to table, accompanied 
generally by one of her sons. If any imperial or 
royal person is present, he sits at her right hand. 
But even in the case of General Grant she placed 
the Princess Beatrice between them. The Queen 
never removes her gloves during dinner, except 
at state banquets. This is a singular piece of eti- 
quette, and one would think it would be exactly 
the reverse. Her gloves are new, of white kid 
embroidered with black, never worn but once, 
and become, after using, the perquisites of the 
ladies-in-waiting. The Queen has a small and 
beautiful hand, 
As soon as she has finished a certain “ plat,” 
every one else stops eating of it, as when she 
finishes her fish, every one else stops eating fish, 
etc. After she has spoken to her guests on 
either side, conversation may become general, 
but in a subdued tone, always deferring to the 
sovereign, Sir Arthur Helps, who was her pri- 
vate secretary, used to tell an amusing anecdote 
of being snubbed by her for telling a rather 
funny story down the table, amongst the ladies- 
in-waiting, to relieve the monotony of a dreary 
dinner, when the Queen remarked ; ‘* What is it ? 
We ave not amused.” She has, however, a love 
of fun, and sometimes laughs heartily. 

The dinners at the Quirinal are far more simple 
as to etiquette. The same formality is observed 
in the entrance of the King and Queen, but the 
conversation is more general, and the Queen does 
not wear her gloves. She converses in English 
fluently. The King only speaks Italian and 
French, so the conversation is generally in these 
two languages. French, of course, is supposed 
to be a universal language. 

The dinners of Germany are not long, but they 
are formal and tedious, and the cooking does not 
commend itself to all tastes. 

The perfection of a dinner is found in London, 
generally at the houses of ambassadors, who eom- 
bine the excellences of all nations with the follies 
of none. After asking the consent of ladies pre- 
sent, the Italian and Turkish embassies allow the 
smoking o% cigarettes between the salad and des- 
sert. This fashion prevails in France and Rus- 
sia, ladies smoking quite as freely as men. The 
dinners of the Czar and the richer Russian princes 
are models of theirkind. It was the Russians who 
invented the idea of serving the dishes all from 
the outside ; hence a service @ la Russe, which pre- 
vents the table-cloth from being smeared with 
gravy and other greasy substances. The choice 
porcelain and glass, the gold and silver, beautiful 
ornaments—these are the wonder of all travellers 
who visit Russia, 

America, having begun to import cooks, now 
rivals all countries in the art of dinner-giving. 
The fine napery of Berlin, the glass of Bohemia, 
the gold and silver work of Russia, the choice 
dinner services of England, the delicate fancies of 
France as to pretty dishes for the ices, and the 
general tastefulness of American women, find ex- 
pression in these dinners. 

The Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne 
live at Kensington Palace, one of the most cu- 
rious and romantic of all the royal palaces. They 
give beautiful dinners, and are said to have the 
most charming table equipments. 

The old fashion has returned again of a sort of 
elevated tray or little table in the middle of the 
table, on which are placetl the choice silver jugs, 
ornamental pieces, and the flowers, fruits, candied 
fruits—indeed, the ornamental pieces of the din- 
ner, This sort of tray to be at its best should 
be of inlaid wood, bound in silver,and of the 
time of Louis Quinze. A real antique of this 
kind is highly prized in France, England, and 
Italy. For the breakfast table a rotating round 
china standard, in two parts, for the jam, honey, 
butter, powdered sugar, potted meats, ete., and 
other belongings of a breakfast, is almost uni- 
versal in England. 

Dinners in Europe are not so profusely orna- 
mented with flowers as in America, and it is to 
be hoped that this winter there will not be so 
overwhelming an expenditure in floral decoration 
as formerly. The failure of a celebrated florist, 
who went to the wall because his bills were not 
paid, may well be a warning to those who buy 
more flowers than they can pay for. 

The beginning of dinner with fruit is almost 
universal in Europe. During the season, melon 
is served as a hors-d’envre ; in the winter, oranges, 
carefully peeled and ready to be cut with a silver 
knife, are used as an avant-gout. A delightful 
dinner for the autumn season would be the fol- 
lowing : 

Oranges. 
Oysters on the half shell. 
Julienne soup. 

Salmon-trout, with Génevois sance. 
Champagne. Filet de beeuf. Fried potatoes. 
Cauliflower au Parmesan. 

Claret. Roast partridges, 

Salad of celery and tomatoes, 

Savarin au Rhum creole. 

Ices 
Grapes. Pears. 

Kimmel, with ice. Coffee. 

A much simpler dinner, but very good, would be: 
Anchovies. 

Broiled mackerel. 

Calf’s head. 

Roast mutton. 

Quail on toast, with spinach. 

Salad. 
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Iced pudding. 
Coffee. 
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Ladies in America are very fond of demi-toi- 
lettes for small dinners, and prefer dark silks or 
satins, made Pompadour, with lace sleeves, to the 
low necks and short sleeves which English ladies 
always wear. A very pretty dress of this descrip- 
tion, made for the Princess Waldemar, of Russia, 
was much admired in Paris. A plain skirt of rich 
crushed strawberry brocade, slightly shirred round 
the waist; a bodice with full sleeves at the shoul- 
der, ending in lace at the elbow; a square dé- 
colleté corsage (open neck), framed with rare old 
Flemish lace, such as Anne of Austria might have 
worn. This made an elegant dinner dress, at once 
high and plain and warm, yet dressy enough for 
any place. The Louis Quinze dresses also, with all 
the piquant charm of paniers, powder, and patches, 
are affected by some ladies, For very young la- 
dies the Directoirve dresses, short waists, narrow 
fourreau skirts, heelless sandaled shoes, and 
small puffed sleeves, @ /a Récamier, are very fash- 
ionable. These open Pompadour dresses show 
off the “ hausse-col,’ now so fashionable. This 
is exactly like a military gorget, and excepting 
that it looks very choky on a short neck, is very 
becoming. These are made of gold, with iuitials 
in diamonds, or with a simple enamelled crest. 
For half-mourning, ladies wear them in smoked 
silver with black pearls. There is a steely gray 
metal, probably iron, worked up into these hausses- 
cols, which is very novel and elegant. 

As for the etiquette of the dinner-table, that 
is very much the same all over the world, and 
amongst Republicans has not changed for many 
years: the host goes in first with the most hon- 
ored lady ; the hostess brings up the rear with the 
most honored gentleman, As a party of eight is 
a very inconvenient party to seat, the host and 
hostess now abjure the head and foot of the table, 
and seat themselves indiscriminately, putting a 
gentleman next a lady, ete. 

The menu of a dinner should be neither prodi- 
gal, nor mean, nor foolish, nor unseasonable, At 
the dinners of the great people in Europe one 
rarely sees the overloaded table of an American 
millionaire; never such a prodigious display of 
flowers. When Shakespeare said, “May good 
digestion wait on appetite, and health on both !” 
he did not contemplate a dinner of fourteen 
courses. 

At a large dinner a printed, highly ornamented 
menu is put before each guest, sometimes on a 
very ornamental standard, At a small dinner, 
when there is but a slight choice of viands, the 
use of menu cards would be pretentious, but where 
there is a great choice of dishes a menu would 
be indispensal 





», 80 that a guest may reserve his 
appetite for those viands he may most fancy, as 
he can hardly be supposed to be equal to eating 
the whole—“ eating right down the card,’’ as the 
Hoosier said at the Astor House. His disappoint- 
ment may be proportionately great, after wreck- 
ing a fine appetite on roast mutton, when he sees 
the joy of his heart, a little silver porringer of hot 
terrapin, come in. 

Although the usual fashionable and easiest 
manner of serving a dinner is @ /a Russe, at small 
and friendly dinners the host often prefers carv- 
ing himself. This requires that the hostess sees 
that he has a sharp knife, and that little silver 
rests be provided for the knife. The servant 
should be ready with hot plates to receive the cov- 
eted morsel, and commence serving the lady at 
the host’s right hand. 

The floral decorations are now all very high, 
to allow guests to talk across the table under 
them. They are light ferns and flowers in tall 
glasses, although a boule of pink or yellow chrys- 
anthemums arranged in a basket low in the mid- 
dle of the table is allowable while that glorious 
flower is in perfection. 

For the purpose of lighting, lamps and candles 
are used, covered with shades of tinted paper, 
which generally take fire at dinner and occasion 
consternation, 
asbestos arrangement cannot be brought into use, 
for the modern dinner-table is a series of im- 
promptu conflagrations. The lamps smudge and 
go out, the candles gutter and set fire to the 
shades, and the modern table-cloth is always 
scorched. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WINTER DRESSES. 


NTODISTES who copy French designs use 
i’ camel’s-hair and other soft twilled wool 
fabrics for winter dresses in preference to the 
smooth-faced cloths used by English tailors. 
These are in solid colors for dressy costumes, and 
in fine stripes or checks for morning wear. The 
camel’s-hair cloths at $3 or $4 a yard make very 
rich dresses when combined with velvet or plush, 
or with all the accessories, such as vest and pan- 
els, made of fur; indeed, the entire lower skirt, 
or all that is visible of it,is sometimes made of 
fur,so that the dress is a combination of wool 
and fur. A skirt of seal-skin is a luxury for 
midwinter, and is worn under a short polonaise 
of camel’s-hair of the same shade, or else of dark 
blue or mossy green. A, brown camel’s-hair 
dress has all the lower skirt that is visible in 
the front and up the right side covered with dark 
brown mink fur, and another of drab wool is 
bordered all around with natural beaver, and 
there is a vest of the beaver in the short coat 
made to wear in the street. Leopard-skin is used 
as a vest and on the lower skirt of brown vel- 
veteen suits for young ladies, and there is a sling- 
sleeve cape, with a turban and muff of the same 
spotted skins. The long-maned black Russian 
lamb-skin is liked with blue toilettes, and is pret- 
tily used as a border on a skirt of blue wool 
striped around with black bands that gradually 
become narrower at the top; the drapery is plain 
blue camel’s-hair. 
Plaid velvet and plain plush lower skirts have 
found great favor this winter, and instead of ap- 
pearing only as a panel on one side, they may be 











It is a thousand pities that some | 





made quite full, and show on both sides of the 
apron drapery and up the middle of the back. 
The amateur dress-maker will find this design 
easily carried out, and can feel assured that her 
simple dress is a stylish one. The wool over- 
skirt may be made all in one piece, with the sel- 
vage at the bottom, simply caught up in folds 
far back on each hip,and draped to fall in two 
points behind; or else it may be of two shaped 
breadths, with two rows of stitching on the hem, 
and soft Arab folds dropping from the back of 
the belt, where the great fulness is massed. 

The home dress-maker who asks for details of 
basques may choose between the plain fronts, the 
vest front, and the full pleated front. Thus a 
plain front is liked for stylish camel’s-hair basques 
that have trimming of passementerie, such as dark 
blue wool with black passementerie in points on 
one edge, and with tiny balls or buttons on the 
other straight edge. The basque is pointed in 
front, short on the hips, and has two box pleats 
ending the middle form. The pointed passemen- 
terie extends down each side of the small cro- 
cheted buttons that fasten the front (the points 
nearly meeting in the middle), and also along the 
hips and back next to the box pleats behind. 
The collar and small cuffs are covered with the 
passementerie, and inside the neck and sleeves is 
white feather-edged ribbon with a small bow and 
ends. The fine checked camel’s-hair and the 
hair-striped wools are sometimes cut bias both 
in front and back of the basque. These are then 
tastefully trimmed with rows of the wool pinked 
in points alternating with plain points, laid to- 
gether in a band, and passed around the neck 
and down the front, lapping to the left side like 
afichu. Inside this band is a V-shaped vest of 
velvet of the same shade as the plain wool, or in 
contrast. Thus gray and blue checked camel’s- 
hair has plain grayish-blue velvet and grayish- 
blue wool with it, and the pretty finish to the 
neck and sleeves is loops of white satin ribbon 
only a fourth of an inch wide, set on in three 
rows, 

Instead of folds or frills in the neck and sleeves, 
modistes now send home each dress waist finished 
off with ribbons, which may be white or in direct 
contrast with the dress material, as rose-pink rib- 
bons are in mossy green silk basques, and red or 
orange in those of dark blue. The gauze ribbons 
with looped or tasselled or feathered edges are 
used for this purpose. They are folded over not 
quite double, so that both of the fancy edges will 
show just above the collar of the dress. A tiny 
bow is added in front, or stands up on the left 
side, and similar bows are on the back seains of 
the sleeves just inside the cuff, 

Pleated fronts of basques are liked for slender 
figures, and are seen even in the heaviest velvets. 
They have two pleats at the top of the shoulders 
next the collar, and are then drawn to the mid- 
dle, becoming plain at the waist line. Thus a 
black velvet basque for a trained dress to be 
worn at receptions has the shoulder pleats folded 
toward the front, leaving a V-shaped place on 
the lining, which is filled in with jet-beaded vel- 
vet, and the whole is fastened by small flat velvet 
buttons that are studded with fine jet beads. A 
dark blue velvet with demi-train has blue irides- 
cent beads covering the open V-shaped plastron, 
and loops of the same trim the edge of the basque. 
Some of the striped silks and velvets are made 
with these full fronts, giving a pretty effect of a 
fan waist; the back has the stripes slightly ta- 
pering, and instead of a postilion basque, a 
smooth point not very sharp is continued over 
the full gathers at the top of the train. 

Green and black together are very stylish in 
winter visiting costumes of cloth or of velvet. 
One of the incongruous fashions introduced by 
English women is that of using jet passementerie 
on cloth, and this is now in vogue, especially on 
green cloth dresses. 








The mossy shades are most 
in favor, and the design of making is usually a 
long over-skirt caught up by large square side 
pockets, on which jet points are set, falling on a 
plain lower skirt bordered with the pointed jet 
gimp. The basque has jet outlining a vest, and 
the outside coat is of heavier cloth of the same 
green shade, a black silk beaver round hat worn 
with this suit has green velvet loops in the front, 
and a long boa and muff may be of black bear- 
skin, or else black marten. The veil for cold 
days is also of green, whether of grenadine or of 
scalloped net. 

At a recent December wedding the bridemaids 
carried large bunches of holly with glossy leaves 
and red berries, the flowers then in season, just 
as the eldest sister of this bride chose Easter 
lilies for her maidens in Easter week. For the 
midwinter wedding the ten ushers wore white 
hyacinths for boutonniéres, white satin scarfs, 
and pearl scarf-pins; their pearl-colored gloves 
had wide stitching in pearl-color, and were pre- 
cisely like those worn by the groom. The bride 
carried a prayer-book with soft white leather 
cover and a “ posy” of long-stemmed Parma vio- 
lets. Her gown was of white silk muslin over 
satin; the tulle veil had a wide lace border. In- 
stead of set patterns of pearl beading on net, 
modistes now bead the wedding gowns after they 
are cut out, sewing pendent pearls on net for 
sleeves and panels, and sometimes adding a wide 
border of pearls on the train, Tasteful dresses 
for bridemaids are of large-meshed Brussels net 
with the V-shaped neck simply edged with white 
feather-edged watered ribbon two inches wide, 
laid in its full width, and having a bow on the 
left shoulder. The net sleeves are a single puff 
reaching to the elbow, and there should be a sash 
of very wide watered ribbon. 

Children wear white cloaks and bonnets for 
dress oceasions this winter, and dark striped 
cloth or cashmere wraps for every day. A little 
girl of four years at a church wedding has her 
white feather-stitched and tucked nainsook dress 
completely hidden by a white rough cloth cloak 
made with full pleated back and a collar and 
front border of white Chinese crinkled lamb- 

















skin—a long fleecy fur that gives a great deal of | 
warmth. A wide white watered ribbon sash tied 
around the waist makes it look short, and has a 
large bow on the back. The Normandy bonnet 
has the close front of white cloth, and the high 
shirred crown of white silk. There are also 
cloaks of white Cheviot with rough stripes of 
brown, lined with soft wadded silk, and furnished 
with a pointed hood lined with brown velvet, and 
a wide belt feather-stitched with red, green, brown, | 
and orange silks. Low-crowned caps of red or of 
brown velvet for these small girls are of a quaint, | 
close shape cut in three pieces, each piece ex- 
tending from the front to the end of the back. 
A bow of white ribbon on top and a pleated white | 
ribbon frill on the edge is the only trimming. | 
Hoods and cap-bonnets of wool jersey cloth are | 

| 


made in dark colors and cream white, with the 
soft crown continued to a point, finished with a 
tassel, and drawn down to one side. There is a 
band of bouclé or of Astrakhan cloth in front, | 
and ribbon strings. | 

Scarlet or English pink is in great favor for | 
the caslimere dresses of girls from three years | 
| 
| 








old upward. These are made with hemmed and 
tucked full skirts and a plain round waist that 
has a square yoke outlined with black velvet rib- 
bon, and there is also a wide velvet belt with sash 
ends. The scarlet flannels with white polka spots 
are made up with a round pleated waist, with a 
white wool guimpe set in over the lining; the 
soft white wool is laid in pleats or tucks feather- 

stitched with red silk, and the sleeves are also | 
white wool gathered at top and bottom, with turn- 

ed-back cuffs that are feather-stitched to match | 
the collar. 

Girls from six to ten years old wear the Eng- | 
lish princesse dresses of plain camel’s-hair or 
serge, with a soft vest of plain or striped satin or 
surah, with a sash of the same crossing the vest | 
at the waist line. The jacket-waist is straight 
and broad—not fitted to the figure—and the full 
vest is in one piece, lapping across the front over 
the buttons of the waist beneath. Misses wear 
tailor-made suits of dark serge or of striped or 
plaid homespun with a kilt skirt that has short 
drapery, and a postilion basque with velvet revers 
and a vest of gay watered or striped silk. Dark 
blue serge, with red watered silk vest and blue } 
velvet revers, makes a pretty frock. The high | 
collar of blue velvet has red watered ribbon in- | 
side with a small bow on one side, and the cuffs 
are similarly finished. 

Boys and girls are usually dressed alike until 
they are three years old, when the boy puts on 
kilts and jackets, but there are also pretty one- 
piece dresses specially meant for boys only two 
years old or less. These are of dark blue, red, 
or brown wool of solid color or with white hair 
stripes, and are made over a lining; the waist is 
gathered and buttoned in front, and is rather long; 
the skirt is box-pleated, sewed to the waist, and 
has a large square pocket on each hip. A larg 
square sailor collar may be added, with wide black 
Hercules braid for trimming. 

Pretty suits for boys from three to six years 
of age are made with a jacket of red or green 
corduroy and kilt skirt of serge of the same color. 
For instance, a red serge kilt is sewed to a silesia 
waist that has a black velvet vest sewed on the 
front. Then a red corduroy jacket with broad 
short back, all in one piece, buttons once at 
the throat and slopes away to show the vest. 
Tiny black buttons are set close together along 
the edges of the front as a trimming. A 
serge suit similarly made has a red corduroy vest 
fastened by flat gilt buttons. The vest is sloped | 
to two points at the end. Brown serge suits have | 
white corduroy vests and small pear! buttons, 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. C. 
Donovan; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLeE, & Co.; James McCreery & Co.; 
Lorp & TayLor; and Srern Broruers. 
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PERSONAT.. 

Mr. CHarves A. Dana declares that the use 
of wine at the New-year’s reception is but a 
relic of the aimless and ill-advised generosity 
and open - handedness of our ancestors, and 
should not be adhered to by the women of the 
present day. 

—As is now customary with visiting artists, 
Mr. Pau RaJon will paint portraits during his 
stay in this country. And yet America has 
some very respectable portrait-painters of her 
own. | 

—A cynical bachelor suggests that if Mr. 
HERON ALLEN’S assertion, that people when tell- 
ing a lie involuntarily close their hands, is true, 
it adequately explains why contracting parties 
at the altar are required to hold each other's 
hands open. 

—Miss HENRIETTA BEEBR’S soprano voice has 
given pleasure to thousands of Americans, every 
one of whom will hope that as Mrs. Wi_tiam H 
LawTon she will be happy. The happy hus- 
band is a singer too. 

—Miss Hore GLENN, who has become popn- 
lar in England as a concert and oratorio singer, 
was formerly a resident of Chicago, and intends 
returning there to live. 

—The tirst assembly at Delmonico’s this sea- 
son was as nearly perfect a ball as ever was held 
there. Beautiful gowns, flowers and music, un- 
tired faces, and general pleasure characterized 
the scene. 

—Ata dinner of college graduates Mr. CHAauN- 
cey M. Depew praised Mr. Freperick R. Cou- 
DERT for translating all the Latin quotations in 
his speech. 

—Miss CaTuertne L. WOLFe’s pliysician re 
ports that she long ago knew the critical char- 
acter of her illness, and accepted her fate with 
quiet resignation. 

—The Rev. Mr. INeersoun, of the Puritan 
Congreyational Church, Brooklyn, is sorry that 
many well-to-do women earn pin-money by do- 
ing fancy-work. He thinks that they should 
give their poor sisters a chance by leaving the 
market for such work to them. 

—Columbia College takes pride in the fact that 
she gave a Mayor to Brooklyn, Mr. Seta Low, 
and a Mayor to New York, Mr. ABram 8. Hew- 











Itt. Mr. Low is urging his friends to give Co- 
lumbia buildings as the friends of Yale, 
Princeton, and Harvard have given to those in- 
stitutions. , 

—On behalf of the managers of the Hospital 
Saturday and Sunday Association, Mr. Georee 
MACCULLOCH MILLER has issued an appeal to 
the women of New York. ‘ Your influence,” 
he says, “is without limit, and what more gra- 
cious direction or result for it than stimulating 
and extending sympathy and assistance for the 
sick and suffering poor?” 

—Mr. Hau Duvaney, of Fauquier County, Vir- 
ginia, enjoys the reputation of being the richest 
man in the South, and is about to marry a Scotch 
girl of noble family. He is twenty-four years 
old, and bas an annual income of $200,000, The 
prospective bride is an untitled cousin of the 
Duke of Argyll 

—The Archeological Institute of America has 
adopted a resolution of thanks to the intelli- 
gent women who by their influence and efforts 
us patronesses contributed so mnuiterially to the 
success of the Greek play of the Acharnians, 
performed by students of the University of Penn- 
sylvania for the benetit of the School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens. The students themselves 
are of the same mind. 

—It is now some months since Mr. GEorGr 
I. Seney recovered his prosperity, and the art 


such 





dealers are showering him with assurances ot 
their distinguished consideration. 

—Miss AMELIA West, the third daughter of 
the British Minister at Washington, will be a 
cébutante at the forth-coming annual ball at her 
father’s house. 

—Since the sale 
vase to Mr. W. T 


has become 


of the Monr@an peach-blow 
WaLrers for $18,000 no vase 
celebrated at auction until Mr. T 
3. CLARKE bought the large Greck vase at the 
sale of the BOBAN collection, bidding success 
fully ainst the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
and securing the prize for only $260. 

wo students in the College of the City 
New York, aged fourteen and fift 





ot 
een years, can 


read Hebrew flucntly, are acquainted with Latin, 
Syriac, and Arabic, and expect to enter the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary, having already pass 


ed the preliminary examinations. 
brothers. 


The gallant General 


They are 
Mixes, of the United 
States army, is very severe in his comments re- 
specting the quality of the shoes worn by his 
soldiers during the Apache campaign. 


cases these shoes w 


In many 
cut to pieces after two days’ 
mareh, aud in nearly every case the soles fell off 
instead of wearing out 

—The elephant Dom Pedro, which died recent- 
ly of rheumatism, had lungs and a heart so large 
that it required two men to lift them. D: 
CHAPMAN, of the Jefferson Medical College in 
Philadelphia, is examining his brain. The ani- 
mal arrived in Philadelphia on the day that Dom 
Pepro, Emperor of Brazil, reached that city, 
and was accordingly named after his Imperial 
Highness. 

—Says the Charleston News and Courier : ‘God 
bless the donors, one and all, who brought health 





and cheer to desolate hearths and shattered 
homes in this dear Charleston! The old sol 
diers of the Union vied with the Confederate 
veterans in hastening to our suceor, and the 


very tents which had sheltered our armed oppo 
nents became arks of safety for the wives and 
children of ‘the good old rebels’ of this Palmet- 
to City.” 

—Seventy-one drawings by Mr. Epwin A. AB 
BEY, illustrative of GOLDSMITH’s comedy She 
Stoops to Conquer, have been on exhibition in the 
cozy rooms of the Grolier Club, to the delight 
of artists, connoisseurs, and the laity in general. 
The literary, historical, and pictorial charm of 
these works is so exquisite as to leave Mr. AB 


BEY quite alone in his glory. 
Surrounded by seven sons and daughters, 
sixteen grandchildren, and many friends, ex 


Sceretary of State HAMILTON Fisu and Mrs. Fisn 
celebrated their golden wedding in this city ou 
the 15th of December from 4 to 7 p.m. , 
—Mr. Josepu JEFFERSON is said to be about 
to dispose of his farm at Hohokus, New Jerse ¥, 
and to make his permanent home on his planta- 
tion at New Iberia, Louisiana. 
—President ALEXANDER W. Pearson, of the 
New Jersey State Horticultural Society, las 
been telling the members of that organization 
that the observant farmer cannot be occupied 
for a year in his vocation without learning some 
thing new and useful from nature’s teachings, 






and that those who do not learn something new 
and useful from season to season are mere “cloud 
hoppers.” 

—An eagle whose wings measured nine fect 
ten inches from tip to tip ferociously attacked 
Professor W. F. Cark and Mr. SamMven SHuter, 
of Minneapolis. Professor Carr was almost 
carried aloft, but several other men came to his 
assistance, and finally captured the bird. 

—Mr. Henry Vintarp 
Philadelphia, in the 
DrexeL. He was accompanied by Herr Taro 
poK BarTH, editor of t Berlin Nation, and 
member of the German Reichstag. 

—Miss ANNA HALLOWELL has received the 
honor of an appointment to the Philadelphia 
Board of Education, New York having set the 
fashion by similar appointments for Mrs. Ac 
NEw and Miss Dopge t is now the turn of 
Boston, Ciicago, Baltimore, and the rest of the 
cities. 

—The French Academy has awarded its annual 
** prizes for virtue’’—six hundred dollars to a 
man who has brought up 750 Alsacian orphans, 
four hundred dollars to a woman who for fifty 
years has devoted herself to an afflicted family 
of which she was once a servant, and other prizes 
of less value for similar philanthropic services, 
In America the trouble would be to decide wha 
among thousands were the worthiest to receive 
such prizes 

—M. Eveéne Spun.er, the French Deputy 
who crossed the Atlantic to witness the unveil- 
ing of the BARTHOLDI statue, was received en- 
thusiastically by the French colony of San Fran 
cisco on his visit to that city, and given a public 
dinner and reception 





has been dining in 


house of Mr. A. J, 


DAanNKil 








he 


Under the auspices of many well-known la- 


dies of New York, including Mrs. Auecust Bet- 
MONT, Mrs. T. U. A. Guriswo.p, and Mrs. Joun 
SHERWOOD, Mr. StpNey Woo.uert, the well 
known English reader, will give a series of six 


poctic recitals at the Madison Square Theatre, 
beginning on Monday morning, January 3. Mr. 
WooLLerT will re works by TEN? 
BROWNING, SHAKESPEARE, and Henry TayYLon, 
His first recital will be Tennyson’s ‘* Eluine,”’ 
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South Kensington De- 
signs for Embroidery. 
pee the designs on the 


page before us it will be 
seen that we have made sever- 
al steps in the right direction 
with regard to chair and sofa 
backs. Their obtrusive ap- 
pearance is greatly diminish- 
ed, and instead of every chair 
in the room unpleasantly re- 
calling the odious “ antima- 
eassar” of by-gone days, they 
are gradually becoming ob- 
jects of artistic beauty, which 
give grace and finish to the 
chairs on which they are dis- 
posed. 

The linen ones, however 
elaborately worked, should yet 
be sparingly used ; a great ar- 
ray of them in a room would 
still look somewhat aggressive, 
Many are now worked on plush 
or silk sheeting, and the de- 
signs before us are suitable 
for either, though the originals 
are really worked on linen not 
very light in color. 

Appliqué-work has met with great favor 
of late, and numerous beautiful designs in 
various styles are successfully executed at 
the Royal Schoot of Art Needle-Work. This 
is the ancient “opus consutum” spoken of 
by Chaucer, and so much practised by the 
Italians and Germans of the Middle Ages. 

Fig. 1 is a sofa back of a quaint conven- 
tional design, probably adapted from some 
very old specimen of needle-work. 

In one of our previous papers we described 
some designs for piano fronts. In Fig. 2 we 
have a sketch of a very beautiful back for a 
piano, which is a most appropriate and in- 
teresting ornament when the instrument is 
necessarily placed with its back toward the 
room. The figures are classical, and are 
worked in outline on a square of brownish 
linen canvas in brown or bronze-colored 
crewels, which has been found to be the most 
effective manner of executing such designs. 

Fig. 3 is a very handsome outline design 
for chair back, worked in shades of brown 
crewel; the ground of the leaves is render- 
ed more solid and important-looking by 
being dotted over with a “seeding” stitch. 
Threads of brown are also worked into the 
fringe. This could equally well be executed 
on plush, in which case the darning would 
be omitted. 

Fig. 4 is a conventional arrangement of 
blackberry, and is worked solidly in natural 
colors, but it would be much handsomer and 
more artistic in appearance if worked on 
pale-colored silk or satin. A working pat- 
tern of this design was given in the Ba- 
zar Vol. XIX., No. 51. The hair is worn so 
dry in these days that, despite our lounging 
habits, we cannot now spoil such chair 
backs, as might have been the case a few 
years ago, when such a protection between a 
fashionably anointed head and an embroid- 
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Fic. 1.—SOFA BACK. 







































































Fie. 2.—UPRKIGHT 


PIANO BACK.—CLASSICAL DESIGN. 


sion-fiowers, is solidly worked 
in natural colors on a ground 
of olive green cloth ; it is fin- 
ished off with a border of 
cord. Some of these stools 
are also mounted on white 
enamelled frames, which are 
very striking in appearance. 
They are favorite novelties 
amongst the many which suc- 
cessively appear in the show- 
rooms of the Royal School of 
Art Needle-Work. 


Basket for Toilette 
Bottles. 
See illustration on page 33. 


Tuts small bronzed basket 
is arranged to hold four cut- 
glass bottles. The four sides 
are dented, and in each hollow 
thus formed an ornamental 
tab is fastened. These tabs 
are worked in crochet with 
two shades of tobacco brown 
Soudan wool, partly in plain 
and partly in brilliant wool, 
and after being crocheted are veined and 
feather-stitched in peacock blue and terra- 
cotta silks. Small ball tassels stud the 
edges of the tabs. The top of the basket is 
festooned with cord, which terminates in 
clusters of pompons at the corners, 





Tapestry Design for Cushions, etc. 
Cross Stitch. 
See illustration on page 33. 

Tuis is a diaper or all-over design for can- 
vas-work, It is to be executed on Berlin 
canvas in cross stitch, with wools of the 
colors enumerated in the description of 


symbols, 
Lamp Shade. 
See illustration on page 33. 

A Square of red crinkled Japanese crape 
is used to make this lamp shade. The cen- 
tre is hollowed out to fit the globe, and the 
edge is wired. The border around the top 
and bottom is composed of rows of small 
disks or spangles of silver tinsel. 





Preserving. 


N old days the house-keeper had a hard 
and an expensive time of it, so far as 
her preserves were concerned; for she was 
obliged to use a pound of sugar for every 
pound of fruit, to boil the compound twice 
as long as her successor has been doing ever 
since the self-sealing can and its process 
came in, and frequently a few weeks after- 
ward to find, on investigation, all her work 
done in vain, shining little bubbles rising to 
the top, or blue mould skinning over the 
mouth of the jar, and the whole quantity to 
be emptied into the preserving kettle and to 
be boiled over. Modern times improved 
upon her labors in large degree; the porce- 








ered chair was absolutely necessary. 
Fig. 5 is a charmingly graceful basket in the shape of a vase. 


The design of daffodils which 


linen in natural colors, the leaves in coarse crewel of dark shades, 


and the flowers in silk. The 


the basket, and is cleverly accentuated by having each leaf and flow- 
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Fie. 3.—CHAIR BACK.—CARNATION DESIGN. 


decorates it is first worked on strong 





pattern is then cut out and affixed to 
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Fie. 4.—CHAIR BACK.—BLACKBERRY DESIGN. 


lain kettle replacing the brass kettle, which needed such bitter 
serubbing and scouring in order that it should be innocuous, and the 
cans replacing the old earthen jars and brandied papers. But the 
cans themselves have brought their own trouble with them in the 
toughened and shrinking rubbers of their mouths, in their breakage, 
and the expense of their first cost; and house-keepers now hear 











er worked round with 
a line of dark green 
erewel, which has the 
effect of throwing the 
design into relief, while 
it also serves to sew it 
so neatly down that it 
appears to be worked 
directly upon the bas 
ket. 





There are many of 
these made in equally 
beautiful and graceful 
shapes, and ornamented 
with needle-work in the 








same manner, and be- 
ing of a good useful 
size, they can be used 
either for work or for 
waste-paper baskets. 
Fig. 6 is a handsome 
fender stool of novel 

















gladly that, without 

using any more sugar 

than in the canning 
| process, they may put 
sheir preserves into any 
receptacle they choose, 
just as their grandmo- 
thers did, cover the top 
with plain white paper, 
and bind down closely 
over that and tie with 
twine a good thick lay- 
er of cotton batting of 
| the sort bought for 
filling comforters, and 
the work will not have 
to be done over again, 
as the cotton batting, 
it has been found, ex- 
cludes effectually all 
the bacteria or germs 











shape; the frame on 
which the work is 
mounted is of ebonized 


Fie. 6.—FENDER STOOL.—PASSION-FLOWER DESIGN. 
Fies, 1-6.—EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTON ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK. 


that cause mould and 
fermentation. This 
easy process should be 
generally known. 
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THE BITTER AND THE SWEET. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


T was in the autumn that the news of the loss 

of the ship A/batross reached the small town 
of Haven. She had to 
Caleutta, and Aleck Fanshawe was on board as 
superc 

“It isn’t as though Squire Fanshawe hadn’t 
other sons,” commiserated a neighbor, when the 
blinds were pulled down and crape tied on the 
knocker at the big stone mansion, and prayers 
were offered in church for the bereaved family 
and friends. Everybody in town, so to speak, 
turned out to church on that September morn- 
ing to see how the family took it, and to be able 
to criticise the funeral sermon. The Fanshawes 
had been a gay, worldly crowd, and this was their 
first sorrow, and those who had seen them in 
prosperity and joy wanted to behold the effect of 
the reverse; but they proved to be a family who 
did not wear the heart on the sleeve; they con- 
ducted themselves bravely behind their weeds, 
and restrained their tears till they might flow in 
private. The only excitement of the occasion, 
however, was worthy of the expectations of their 
friends. The family filed into church, black as 
grief and crape could make them. There were 
John and his mother, Sue and Hildegarde ; but 
who was this other on the old Squire’s arm, bowed 
with emotion, more sable than them all, in widow’s 
veilandcap? Who? Why, it was only Louise Tur- 
ner, whom they had always known. Why was 
she in widow’s weeds and on the Squire’s arm ? 
What had happened to her? There was lively 
gossip, you may be sure, that day, on the way 
home from chureh. 

“T remember he kind of attentive 
Louise Turner one spell,” reflected Mrs. Ames. 

“That's so,” echoed Mrs. Blake. “ Don’t you 
remember he took her to a concert over to Dan- 
vers? He has alwavs known her; and like as 
not there was something between them.” 

“So he has always known every other girl in 
town,” said Mrs, Blunt, the skeptic; “and he has 
been just as attentive to half a dozen others, as 
far as I can see.” 

“Yes,” acknowledged Mrs. Ames, reluctantly, 
“he was attentive to all of them on and off; but 
then a man may be attentive to a dozen, you 
know, while he only cares for one. It’s odd; a 
woman couldn’t do it; it would bore her horribly 
—that is, unless she’s a flirt.” 

*“ Well, of course it’s true,” sighed Mrs. Blunt, 
“or else she wouldn't be in widow’s weeds and 
in the Squire’s. pew; but she’s the last girl I 
thought Aleck would care for. I can’t reconcile 
myself to it.” 

The interest and surprise of this event seemed 
to subtract something from the solemnity of the 
occasion. It was not so wonderful that Aleck 
Fanshawe should die as that he should have been 
engaged to Louise Turner and no one ever have 
guessed it. It perplexed and disturbed Mrs. Blunt, 
she could hardly tell why. Perhaps she was dis- 
appointed that Aleck should have cared for such 
a shallow girl as Louise; and then a surprise has 
an irritating effect upon some natures. She up- 
braided herself for having so little sympathy for 
Louise in such a tremendous sorrow. Louise was 
pretty; everybody said Louise was pretty, and 
young men are easily pleased. Doubtless it had 
occurred at the last moment before his departure, 
and Louise had waited for his return to declare 
it. Aleck had been the best match in town, and, 
love aside, this was a great blow for Louise, with 
whom everybody was bound to sympathize. But 
Mrs. Blunt was dissatisfied with the quality as well 
as quantity of her own sympathy. 

“Tt seems,” said a neighbor who happened in 
to talk.it over—“ it seems that Louise heard the 
rumor, and rushed up to Squire Fanshawe’s to 
know the truth, and when it was verified she 
went straight into hysterics, and confessed that 
they had been privately engaged. Of course the 
Squire adopted her into the family at once, They 
bought her mourning, the very best, and I dare 
say they'll give her Aleck’s property—you know 
he had a fortune from his own mother, the Squire's 
first wife.” 

“Have vou heard that John refused to believe 
it at first ?” asked Mrs. Blunt. 

“Yes; he was a little stiff at first; he never 
liked Louise, you know.” 

*-Tt seems to me I shouldn’t want to take it on 
trust as they’ve done. I should want to see let- 
ters in his own hand, or something confirmatory, 
not just her word for it.” 

“Seems to me it would be a tremendous cruelty 
to turn a deaf ear to her at such a time, and re- 
fuse to believe her story.” 

“ Yes,” agreed Mrs. Blunt. ‘“* Better be cheat- 
ed to the last, than lose the blessed hope of truth,’ 
as some poet says.” 

It was a few davs after these astonishing 
events that Miss Betty Le Breton returned from 
a vacation at the mountains, without having 
heard of the disaster that had overtaken the Fan- 
shawes. 

“When J am married,” she said, in the enthu- 
siasm of a first acquaintance with the mountains, 

‘I shall take my wedding tour through the hills 
in a buggy; it’s just enchantment. Any letter 
for me, Aunt Ellen? Any news?” 

“News? Oh dear—yes—too much. I didp’t 
write you because I didn’t want to sadden your 


foundered on her way 
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vacation. And you and Aleck were always such 
friends.” 

“ Aleck !” 

“Yes. The Albatross has been lost at sea, 


and the Fanshawgs are just heart-broken, and 
Louise is there with them; it seems she was en- 
gaged to Aleck privately; and her widew’s weeds 
are very becoming. It’s a dreadful, dreadful 
thing for her; but they say the Squire has about 
the same as adopted her, and that she'll have the 
lion’s share of Aleck’s money. She went in on 
the Squire’s own arm when the funeral sermon 
was preached ; it was very touching. Why don’t 








you say something, Betty? I always thought 
you and Aleck were good friends ; and Louise—” 
“What is there to say ?” Betty asked, directly. 
There was an odd lustre in her eyes, but she was 
not crying; she looked petrified. 
“You might at least say you were sorry.’ 
“ Sorry ? 


, 
Oh yes”—absently—“ I suppose so.” 

“ Why, Betty, haven’t you any feeling ?” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps not. What good 
would it do?” 

“Aleck was such a good friend to you!. Do 
you remember when he used to come and help 
you with your German? I used to think he was 
a little in love with you, Betty ; but it seems I was 
mistaken; and for the matter of that, it doesn’t 
signify, now that he is dead. Indeed, it’s better 
for you as itis; you are spared the sorrow. Why, 
Betty, are you sick? Is anything the matter?” 

Betty had risen with a great cry, and was stretch- 
ing out unavailing arms into space. “ He is dead 
—Aleck—and he loved Her, and she has a right 
to her sorrow; and I—” 

It was three months before Betty Le Breton 
was able to sit up. The neighbors said she had 
come home from the mountains with malaria, and 
it was doubtful if she would ever get it out of 
her system. Miss Le Breton, her aunt, wisely 
said nothing; but when she saw Louise in her 
funereal garments driving by in Squire Fanshawe’s 
carriage, she wondered if Betty were not far more 
miserable. Betty herself wondered why she did 
not die in that bitter season of despair. There 
seemed to be nothing to detain her here; life had 
come to a stand-still. It was not that Aleck had 
died; she could have borne that, perhaps, and 
sorrowed bravely, and yet have lived on. That 
would have been grief enough, to be sure, for one 
heart to bear; but she would still have possessed 
the tender assurance of his love to compensate 
her. She would not have lost him utterly; she 
could have lived on, with the certainty of meeting 
him unchanged at last, just as she had existed 
through her tedious work-a-days, sure of his com- 
panionship at their close — the one brightness 
in all her sombre days, the hours that were 
never absent from her thoughts, the hope that 
had carried her through all difficulties uncom- 
plainingly. Now there was nothing for her to 
live for or to die for, It seemed to her that the 
bloom was stripped from the world. She could 
not reconcile herself to her changed condition, 
nor adjust herself to the belief that Aleck had 
eared nothing for her through all the years that 
had been to her like heaven on earth—that he 
had merely been passing the time. She felt as 
if the solid earth had failed beneath her feet, and 
her hfe stretched out before her in dreary and 
barren perspective. If she could only be allowed 
to preserve the illusion that he loved her, wher- 
ever he might be, that would have sufficed for 
happiness, would have gilded all the empty vears 
she must spend on earth without the sun of his 
presence. But people do not die when they have 
nothing to live for. Betty’s aunt trusted to time 
to mitigate the blow; she remembered that she 
herself once had a lover who deserted her, that 
she had cried her eyes out, and had given away 
all her jewelry, and believed she was done with 
everything; but ten years later he passed her 
window daily, a bald, gouty man from whom the 
glamour had fled. But she had forgotten that 
he had robbed her of the power of loving any one 
else, and that other lovers had sighed in vain. 
When Betty first went out, and began to resume 
her ordinary life as if nothing had happened, the 
Squire’s family had gone abroad, and had taken 
Lonise Turner with them to lighten the shadow 
of their grief; and a stone in the Squire’s lot in 
the cemetery recorded the fact that Aleck Fan- 
shawe had lived and died. It would have been 
a melancholy comfort to Betty to hang wreaths 
upon that great white stone that confronted her 
like a ghost among the shrubbery, to plant flow- 
ers about it. But how could she lavish such lov- 
ing trifles in memory of the man who had de- 
prived her of the poor privilege of weeping for 
him’? She sometimes felt as if she would like 
to leave Haven forever; everv road and stile 
and bit of wood reminded her of Aleck. It was 
here he met her on her daily walk from school ; 
it was in the wood they gathered the autumn 
leaves, and came home laden with spoils; on 
this river the moonlight had found them ; on this 
wild bank Aleck had sat and sketched the scene 
for her; beneath this tree he had read to her 
from the poets. The very air of the places they 
had frequented together seemed filled with the 
tender words he had spoken. Could it be that 
he had not cared? Why, then, had he spent his 
last evening ashore with her? He had left early, 
to be sure, saying he must pack and be off by 
daybreak. Had he gone from her to Louise? 
The bough of scarlet berries he had given her 
that night had hung in her room ever since, 
where her eyes would see it on waking. The 
first time she was able to walk across the room 
after her illness she took it down and threw it 
upon the open fire; indeed, she took out all of 
his letters for the same purpose, but put them 
back again, not strong enough to abandon them 
all at once. 


It was summer at Haven, but it was not sum- 
mer in Betty Le Breton’s heart. I think she re- 
membered other Junes, whose flowers were no 
sweeter, whose woods were no greener—Junes 
that had borrowed something of their charm from 
her ewn happiness, that like the moon shone with 
borrowed light. She was trying to sing one of the 
old songs at her piano one twilight—songs she 
had sung with Aleck in their drives through the 
woodland aisles, where they had loved to linger; 
but the sobs choked her, and the tears crowded 
and jostled each other in her eyes; and sudden- 
ly, when the last vibration of the notes had ceased, 
a voice outside took up the strain and sang it 
through. 

“Tt is Aleck,” she cried, hurrying toward the 
piazza like one in a dream. Then she waked, 
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turned back, and sat down. 
Aleck, he belonged to Louise. Of course it was 
a mistake. It was because she had been think- 
ing about him. Aleck was dead, and she had no 
right to think of him. She never would think 
of him again—never ; she would forget him, as he 
had forgotten her. Dead or alive, he could be 
nothing to her—nothing, nothing. He had broken 
her heart: could one love with a broken heart ? 
Somebody was coming into the room with a 


Supposing it was 


lighted lamp, preceded by excited voices. It was 
Miss Le Breton, followed by Mrs. Ames. 
“Isn’t it marvelious ?” she was saying. “Such 


a shock, too, for the Squire’s family, just as they 
were getting used to the idea of death !” 

“ But is it true ?” asked Miss Le Breton. 

Betty had shrunken into the dark corner of 
the long room (which one lamp only illuminated 
in patches) in order to hide the tears upon her 
eyelids. 

“True as preaching. I was just getting into 
the train for Haven this afternoon—I had been 
up to town for a trifle of shopping—and I heard 
a familiar voice saying, ‘ Allow me to carry your 
bundle, Mrs. Ames,’ It made me shiver and my 
blood curdle. I looked over my shoulder, expect- 
ing to see a ghost—a railway station’s a queer 
place for a ghost, though, isn’t it? Well, there 
stood Aleck Fanshawe. I sha’n’t be any more 
surprised at the Day of Judgment.” 

““ What a change !” cried Miss Le Breton ; “and 
they all in their mourning, and the stone up in 
the cemetery, and the estate administered upon ! 
I wonder where Betty is ?” 


“Yes, seems as though they’d been to a mortal 
lot of expense for nothing.” 

“And what a happy day for Louise Turner !” 
sighed Miss Le Breton. “I suppose he has ca- 
bled to his father ?” 

Mrs, Ames answered with a hearty laugh, 
“That's the oddest part of it. He asked about 
all the folks, coming down in the train; he didn’t 
know thev’d gone to Europe. And he asked first 
of all after your Betty—upon my word! ‘ And 
you don’t want to know about Louise? said I. 
‘Louise who?’ said he. ‘Why, Louise Turner, of 
course.” ‘What about her? Is she married, or 
dead? ‘Married!’ I cried; ‘why, Aleck Fan- 
shawe, are you mad, or making believe? Didn’t 
you expect that Louise Turner would confess her 
engagement to you, vou sly old dog, after the news 
of your death?’ ‘Confess her engagement to 
me!’ he repeated, and he looked like a thunder- 
bolt. Iwas frightened. ‘ You don’t mean to say 
you weren’t engaged to her?’ I said. ‘ Now she’s 
just like one of the family—wears widow’s weeds 
for you, and went to church on the Squire’s arm 
when your funeral sermon was preached!’ ‘ En- 
gaged to her!’ he cried; ‘I never thought of it. 
I am engaged to Betty Le Breton, and I never 
loved any one else,’ I thought ’'d run over and 
prepare your mind,” pursued Mrs. Ames, “ for 
fear of the shock. Where's Betty ?” 


Squire Fanshawe’s family returned in season 
for Betty’s wedding, and she took her wedding 





tour through the White Mountains, after all. But 
Louise Turner never appeared in Haven again. 
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COMING TO 


LEAPING. 
By T. H. M. 


NE pleasant winter afternoon a fashionably 

dressed young man, crop in hand, spur on 
heel, and mounted on a tall horse, was seen to 
emerge briskly from a little grove in a gentle- 
man’s place, and come to a sudden halt in the 
level field across which he had intended to gallop. 
The cause was a new ditch, deep though narrow, 
stretching across from fence to fence before him. 
He looked at the obstacle a moment, then up and 
down the field, and remarked to a gardener, an 
old Scotchman, who stood looking on, spade in 
hand, “ Well, I suppose I must go back.” “I 
suppose so,” said the old fellow, dryly, looking 
up out of the corner of his eye with an almost 
imperceptible smile. The young man reddened, 
hesitated, and then turned away, saying, as if the 
other’s thoughts had been spoken out, “To tell 
the truth, I don’t know whether my horse would 
if he could, nor whether he could if he would.” 
“ An’ the same o’ yourself,” muttered the old 
man in his grizzled beard. The sarcasm was 
not to be wondered at, as the speaker remember- 
ed what he had many a time seen, and very like- 
ly himself done in his younger days in some 
hunting field of the old country, for the ditch be- 
fore him could have been cleared by an active 
boy, on his own legs, with a good run. Moreover, 
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it is not improbable that the reader is ready to 
agree with the old satirist in thinking the young 
mana “muff.” Nevertheless, both horse and rider 
might easily have come to grief, for the steep 
banks were crumbly, and while the rider's seat 
was not of the firmest, his mount was straight 
in the shoulder and a little stiff in the pastern. 
However, they were both as well fitted to over- 
come such a difficulty as nine-tenths of American 
horses and riders, and a very little previous prac- 
tice would have enabled them to spring over with- 
out bestowing a second thought upon it. The to- 
tal indifference on this subject of leaping among 
our people is really quite singular, for one can 
hardly take a ride anywhere in the country with- 
out there arising some occasions when even a lit- 
tle knowledge of it would have added to one’s 
pleasure. How often, for instance, an easy fence 
separates the dusty road, too hard as well as too 
hot for fast riding, from some cool wood with its 
shaded turf, where a gallop would be delightful, 
and would do the horse good instead of harm. 
The reasons are not only the fear of getting shaken 
off, but a doubt as to the horse’s ability to leap, 
and a fear of doing him some harm by such an 
unusual exertion. All these are very likely well- 
founded, for if you have never done any leaping 
your first essay will give you a severe shock. If 
your horse is green at this sort of work, and the 
fence is at all difficult, he will not improbably re- 
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“TAKING OFF.” 


fuse altogether, or jump so unwillingly and clum- 
sily as to risk your bones and his; and if he does 
not really fall, he may cause such a strain upon 
“ splint” or 
spavin,” producing at least temporary lameness. 
Nevertheless, all these excellent reasons can grad- 
ually, but rapidly and with perfect safety, be re- 
moved by practice, and that of a kind very plea- 
sant and interesting, while most beneficial to vour 
seat, giving it a firmness under all circumstances 
which no amount of riding on the highway could 
ever do. 

Some horses are exceedingly fond of leaping, 
but the majority are indifferent, though on the 
whole rather averse to it, while a few positively 
will not try at all. The first thing to be done is 
to get your horse to take low and easy leaps with- 
out repugnance. For this purpose, lay the bar 
you intend to use on the ground, and lead him 
over it without looking back at him or giving 
him any reason to suppose that you have any 
particular object in so doing. Should he object 
to stepping over it, be patient though firm, and 
when he has finally done so, pat and praise him; 
but if he has been bred in the country, and is 
used to bar places, he will probably give no trou- 
ble at this stage of his education. Now mount 
him and repeat the operation ; then, having the 
bar raised a few inches, do so again, and continue 
doing so, always at a walk, until it is so high that 
he can no longer step over it. American horses 
are famous for their excellent tempers; never- 
theless, at this point, unless you have managed 
with care and with a judicious reference to cer- 
tain equine peculiarities of mind and temper, you 
may meet with a refusal to proceed, in which 
event you must not use force or severity, or you 
will disgust him, perhaps forever, with the very 
exercise you wish him to learn to enjoy, but must 
content yourself with preventing him from sheer- 
ing off and keeping him facing his task till, sooner 
Now praise him and 
make much of him, and ask no more jumping 
till the next lesson. It is not a good plan to put 
the bar up in an open place, for the horse will 
think it nonsense, and unless he is unusually do- 
cile will resent what he feels to be an imposition 
in forcing him to jump over it when he could easi- 
ly go around it. A bar place or gateway is much 
better, as it cannot be “ flanked,” and he will not 
wonder at being asked to go through it, but he 
should never be ridden backward and forward 
through it, nor allowed to see the bar raised, but 
should be brought around to it by a cireuit which, 
if possible, should be large enough to make him 
forget the leaping, or think of it only as an acci- 
dental episode in the ride. The ground also 
should be no harder than good firm turf. Let 
him jump toward his stable or toward home by 
preference, and let your assistant hold some lit- 
tle article of food which he is especially fond of 
in view just beyond the bar, so that his attention 
may be distracted from the effort, while an agree- 
able association is given him with it, and he is 
prevented from thinking that the obstacle is one 
of your making. Bear in mind that your object 
at present is threefold: to induce him to take 
a liking for the new exercise; to give him ease 
and confidence in the performance of it; and to 
train and strengthen by use the muscles brought 


unaccustomed muscles as to set up a 


or later, he will go over. 








into play, so that none of the unpleasant results 
alluded to above may follow. Therefore do not 
for a considerable time set the bar more than two 
feet high, but practise him at it several times a 
day; first, as already said, at a walk, then at a 
slow trot, and then at a canter, leading first with 
one foot, then with the other, until he not only 
springs over it without touching and without ap- 
parently thinking anything about it, but shows 
by his lengthening or shortening his stride on ap- 
proaching it, so as to “ take off” at the right dis- 
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tance, that his eye is becoming educated; and, 
finally, until a careful daily inspection of bis feet 
and legs has proved that no soreness or tender- 
If he 
does not jump clean, but knocks the bar with his 
feet, it may be 
height, as horses and men too are apt to do in 
the case of open fences made with posts and rails ; 
therefore have a broad piece of board cut off two 
feet long, and stand it up against the bar like a 
post, and make him leap over it. If he still 
strikes, it will be well to try the plan which 
M. Baucher enthusiastically recommends for all 
horses, and which consists in raising the bar a 
little just as the horse is in the act of springing 

It will be interesting to hear exactly what so 
great an authority has to say on this subject. 
After remarking that the bar should not be cov- 
ered with anything to diminish its hardness, he 
“T let two men hold the bare bar at 
six inches above the ground, The rider advances 
toward it at a walk, and at the moment when the 
horse, aided by the rider, takes the leap, the two 
men raise the bar Six inches.” The horse natu- 
rally strikes his feet against it. “I make him 
begin again, until he clears the bar without tonch- 
ing, notwithstanding the repeated raising of it at 
Then I have the bar held at a foot 
above the ground, and, as before, it will be raised 
six inches at the moment of the leap. When the 
horse is accustomed to clear this new elevation, 
I have the bar gradually held six inches higher, 
still continuing to raise it six inches at each leap, 
and I thus succeed, after a few lessons given 
with the regular progression above described, in 
making all horses jump obstacles of a height 
that they would otherwise never have been able 
to clear. This simple proceeding, well applied, 
will be useful even to exceptional horses, such as 
steeple-chasers, by teaching them to come more 
carefully to the point of ‘ taking off, and will 
render falls less frequent.’’ The idea is to get 
the horse in the habit of jumping a little higher 
than he thinks necessary, so as to be on the safe 
Riders to hounds 
in England are recommended, instead of leaping 
a post-and-rail fence midway between the posts, 
to leap as close to a post as possible, or directly 
over it when it is no higher than the rail. 

To return to our equine scholar: having prac- 
tised him for a month or so at an elevation of 
two feet, his muscles will have adapted them- 
selves to the new strain put upon them, and it 
will be safe to begin to raise the bar higher, and 
gradually to go up nearly to the limit of his abil- 
ity. It is well, however, never to ask too much, 
as a willing leaper will be sometimes so disgust- 
ed at what he thinks tyrannical exactions as to 
refuse obstinately ever to try again. He should 
never be allowed to rush at the bar, but should 
always, if approaching at a gallop, be collected, as 
much as a hundred feet away, so as to be under 
perfect control. The higher the leap, the slower 
the pace at which it should be taken, for the mo- 
mentum acquired by a rush which would be use- 
ful in a water leap would carry the animal against 
the bar instead of over it. The reins should be 
held in both hands, and after collecting the horse 
with the curb, as may very likely be necessary, 
you will relax the curb so that on approaching 
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because he underestimates the 
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side, and a very good idea it is, 
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the leap he may feel only the gentle pressure of 
the snaffle, which will not make him afraid to 
thrust forward his head, a fear which would pos- 
sibly result in bringing him down on all fours 
As he 


rises to his leap keep a steady but very gentle 


at once, or even with the hind-feet first. 


tension on the reins, be ng ready to support hit 
firmly as his forefeet touch the earth 

It is now time to experiment with low stone 
walls and with brooks, being always on your 
guard against those concealed man-traps in the 
shape of loose stones, which form one of the chief 
dangers of leaping in this country. 

All this while we have been assuming the rider 
to be an accomplished horsewoman, and quite 
au fait at her fences. If, however, the business 
is entirely new, let her not be at all disheart- 
ened, for her education can be carried on sin ul 
taneously with that of the horse, and without the 
least detriment to it. In this case, keep to the 
standing leap—that is, the leap taken from a 
walk—although it is really the most difficult to 
sit, until you can support the unusual motion with- 
out being in the least loosened in the saddle, and 
do not try the higher ones till you are perfect in 
the lower. The hands should be held as low as pos 
sible above the right knee, and pretty « lose to the 
body, so that they may have room to vield, and the 
sudden thrusting out of the horse’s head may not 
jerk vou forward in the saddle, in which case the 
powerful impulsion of the hind-legs might pitch 
you out altogether. 
books to lean forward and then backward in the 


leap, but the fact is that beginners, if they lean 


The advice is often given in 


forward intentionally, seldom get back in time 
to avoid the shock above alluded to, and teachers, 
therefore, as well as friendly coaches, often call 
out “lean back” as a lady nears the bar, which 
results in giving the learner an awkward though 
The fact is that 
there is no necessity to try to lean forward, as 


perhaps not unsafe manner. 


the rising of the horse will bring vou involunta- 
rily into a position perpendicul 
while the play of thigh and waist to prevent be- 
ing tossed up is of the same kind as that in the 





‘to the ground, 


gallop, only proportionately increased, and it will 
become instinctive if leaping is begun moderate- 
lv and carried on progressively as already recom- 
In coming down you can hardly lean 
The left foot should not be thrust 
forward, but kept straight, or drawn a very little 
back and held close against the horse’s side; the 
stirrup, into which the foot is pushed to the in- 
step, being one or two holes shorter than for or- 


mended, 
too far back, 


dinary riding. 
ticular to do nothing to distract the animal's at- 
tention, as by ejaculations or nervous movements 


On approaching a fence, be par- 


of the reins and person; and after the leap do 
not fail to reward him by praises and caresses, 
for it cannot be too dee ply impressed on the mind 
that he is exceedingly sensitive to them, and will 
consider them an ample reward for his exertion. 

As the object of this article is to enable a lady 
to master the art of leaping without a regular in- 
structor, it will not be amiss to sum up the advice 
already given at length, in the words of two com- 
petent authorities, ‘“ Vieille Moustache” and Mr. 
Sidney. 

“She should take a firm hold of the upper 
crutch of the saddle with the right knee, sit well 
into the saddle—not back of it, because the fur- 
ther back the greater the concussion when the 
horse alights—put her left foot well home in the 
stirrup, and press her left thigh firmly against 
the third crutch, while keeping the left knee flex- 
ible; lean slightly forward, avoid stiffening her 
waist, in order to throw the upper part of her fig 
ure backward at the right moment to preserve 
her balance. The hands must not move except 
with the body, and above all no attempt to en 
liven the horse by jagging his mouth as he is 
about to rise—a pernicious habit, practised by 
riders of both sexes who ought to know better 
Reins too short, head too forward, and pace too 
violent are the ordinary faults of beginners. Wo- 
men have on their saddles a firmer seat for leap- 
ing than men.” 

Mr. Sidney remarks: “ A sheep hurdle is quite 
high enough and the trunk of a tree is quite wide 
enough for the first steps in leaping. 
grip of the pommels, and Support of the stirrup 
must be combined; the seat as near the centre 


The former says: 





Balance, 


of the horse’s back as the pommels will permit ; 
the figure erect, not rigid 
ready to bend gently backward as the horse rises 


, With the shoulders back, 


in the air—not leaning forward, twisted over on 
the man’s side, like a popular spirited and absurd 
picture (“First at the Fence’’), which really shows 
“how not to do it”: the snaffle reins held in both 
hands, at a length that will enable the horse fully 
to extend himself, and the rider to bear on his 
mouth as she bends back over his croup when he 
is landing. All this time her eyes should be look 
ing between the horse’s ears, so as to kee p per- 
fectly square in the saddl 

If the reader carries out the instruction already 
given with care, and exercises good sense and 
judgment, it is very unlikely that she will have a 
fall. Should this happen, however, there are two 
things to be remembered, first to get instantly 
away from the horse by scrambling or rolling, 
and secondly to keep hold of the reins. In any 
event, the timid may be reassured by reflecting 
that a fall is usually without anv serious rest 
it being by no means as dangerous to fall w 








the horse as to be thrown from him. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Scoton MarmMatape.—Take six or eight pounds of 
Seville oranges, pare off the skins thinly, so as there 
shall be as little of the white part left as possible. Cut 
the rind parings into narrow strips, and cut them again 
into very small bits. Putthem intoa pan with as much 
water as will cover them, and boil them for an hour to 
take out the bitter taste, changing the water once; then 
strain them through a sieve, and lay them aside. xt 











quarter the oranges and put the pulp and juice intoa 
dish, throwing away the white skins, films, and seed 
Put the whole into a pan together with the weight of 
the fruit in white sugar, 
away in small jars. 


Cook for an hour, and put 
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SOLITAIRE. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
| higg eoyne pe yes; that’s the woman’s game; 
The dull delight of solitude, 
Where rank on rank she strives to frame, 
And speech or laughter ne’er intrude, 


Night after night beside the fire, 
When evening’s lonely lamp is lit, 
Oppressed with thoughts that vex and tire, 
Among the cards her fingers flit. 


The woman’s game! On some poor king 
The sequence of her play is built; 

The queen comes after, hapless thing! 
And next the knave with grinning guilt. 


Then all her treasures, one by one, 
Are thrown away to swell the pile, 
The last and least; when that is done, 

Begin again; the night beguile. 


A woman’s game: to sit and wait; 
Build and rebuild, though fate destroy. 

Shuffle the cards; for soon or late 
There comes an end to grief and joy. 


A man may fight, or sow, or reap, 
Divide the seas, or traverse earth; 

She can but dradge, or pray, or weep. 
What are her life and loving worth? 


She sits there when the day is dead, 
Lonely and listless. Do you dare 

Deny, when all is done and said, 
That woman’s game is solitaire? 





THE WOODLANDERS.* 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avcrnor or “ A Laopwran,” “ Far erom tur Mappine 
Crown,” “Tux Mayor or Casteruriner,” Eto, 





CHAPTER XXXII. 

A T nine o'clock the next morning Melbury 
LAX dressed himself up in shining broadcloth, 
oveased with folding and smelling of camphor, 
and started for Hintock House. He was the more 
impelled to go at once by the absence of his son- 
in-law in London for a few days to attend, really 
or ostensibly, some professional meetings. He 
said nothing of his destination either to his wife 
or to Grace, fearing that they might entreat him 
to abandon so risky a project, and went out un- 
observed. He had chosen his time with a view, 
as he supposed, of conveniently catching Mrs. 
Charmond when she had just finished her break- 
fast, before any other business people should be 
about, if any came. Plodding thoughtfully on- 
ward he crossed a glade lying between Little Hin- 
tock Woods and the plantation which abptted on 
the park, and the spot being open he was dis- 
cerned there by Winterborne from the copse on 
the next hill, where he and his men were working. 
Knowing his mission, the younger man hastened 
down from the copse and managed to intercept 
the timber-merchant. 

“T have been thinking of this, sir,” he said, 
“and I am of opinion that it would be best to 
put off your visit for the present.” 

But Melbury would not even stop to hear him. 
His mind was made up, the appeal was to be 
made; and Winterborne stood and watched him 
sadly till he entered the second plantation and 
disappeared. 

Melbury rang at the tradesmen’s door of the 
manor-house, and was at once informed that the 
lady was not yet visible, as indeed he might have 
guessed had he been anybody but the man he 
was. Melbury said he would wait, whereupon the 
young man informed him in a neighborly way 
that between themselves she was in bed and 
asleep. 

“Never mind,” said Melbury, retreating into 
the court; “I'll stand about here.” Charged so 
fully with his mission, he shrank from contact 
with anybody. 

But he walked about the paved court till he 
was tired, and still nobody came to him. At last 
he entered the house, and sat down in a small 
waiting-room, from which he got glimpses of the 
kitchen corridor, and of the white-capped maids 
flitting jauntily hither and thither. They had 
heard of his arrival, but had not seen him enter, 
and, imagining him still in the court, discussed 
freely the possible reason of his calling. They 
marvelled at his temerity; for though most of 
the tongues which had been let loose attributed 
the chief blameworthiness to Fitzpiers, these of 
her household preferred to regard their mistress 
as the deeper sinner. 

Melbury sat with his hands resting on the fa- 
miliar knobbed thorn walking-stick whose grow- 
ing he had seen before he enjoyed its use. The 
scene to him was not the material environment 
of his person, but a tragic vision that travelled 
with him like an envelop. Through this vision 
the incidents of the moment but gleamed confus- 
edly here and there as an outer landscape through 
the high-colored scenes of a stained window. He 
waited thus an hour, an hour and a half, two 
hours. He began to look pale and ill, whereupon 
the butler who came in, asked him to have a glass 
of wine. Melbury roused himself, and said: “ No, 
no. Is she almost ready ?” 

“She is just finishing breakfast, 
ler. “She will soon see you now. 
going up to tell her you are here.” 

“ What! haven’t you told her before?” said 
Melbury. 

“Oh no,” said the other. 
so very early.” 

At last the bell rang: Mrs. Charmond could 
see him. She was not in her private sitting-rooin 
when he reached it, but in a minute he heard her 
coming from the front staircase, and she entered 
where he stood. 


” 


said the but- 
I am just 


“You see, you came 





* Begun in Hagren’s Bazan No. 20, Vol. XIX. 








At this time of the morning Mrs. Charmond 
looked her full age‘and more. She might almost 
have been taken for the typical femme de trente 
ans, though she was really not more than seven 
or eight and twenty. There beirg no fire in the 
room, she came in with a shawl thrown loosely 
round her shoulders, and obviously without the 
least suspicion that Melbury had called upon any 
other errand than timber. Felice was, indeed, 
the only woman in the parish who had not heard 
the rumor of her own weaknesses; she was at 
this moment living in a fool’s paradise in respect 
of that rumor, though not in respect of the weak- 
nesses themselves, which, if the truth be told, 
caused her grave misgivings. 

“Do sit down, Mr. Melbury. You have felled 
all the trees that were to be purchased by you 
this season, except the oaks, I believe.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Melbury, in a reverie. He 
did not take a chair, and she also remained stand- 
ing. Resting upon his stick, he began: “ Mrs. 
Charmond, I have called upon a more serious mat- 
ter—at least to me—than tree-throwing. And 
whatever mistakes I make in my manner of speak- 
ing upon it to you, madam, do me the justice to 
set em down to my want of practice, and not to 
my want of care.” 

Mrs. Charmond looked ill at ease. She might 
have begun to guess his meaning; but apart from 
that she had such dread of contact with anything 
painful, harsh, or even earnest, that his prelimi- 
naries alone were enough to distress her. “ Yes, 
what is it?” she said. 

“T am an old man,” said Melbury, “whom, 
somewhat late in life, God thought fit to bless 
with one child, and she a daughter. Her mother 
was a very dear wife to me; but she was taken 
away from us when the child was young; and the 
child became precious as the apple of my eye to 
me, for she was all I had left to love. For her 
sake entirely I married as second wife a home- 
spun woman who had been kind as a mother to 
her. In due time the question of her education 
came on; and I said, ‘I will educate the maid 
well, if I live upon bread to do it.’ Of her pos- 
sible marriage I could not bear to think, for it 
seemed like a death that she should cleave to 
another man, and grow to think his house her 
home rather than mine. But I saw it was the 
law of nature that this should be; and that it was 
for the maid’s happiness that she should have a 
home when I was gone; and I made up my mind 
without a murmur to help it on for her sake. In 
my youth I had wronged my dead friend, and to 
make amends I determined to give her, my most 
precious possession, to my friend’s son, seeing that 
they liked each other well. Things came about 
which made me doubt if it would be for my 
daughter’s happiness to do this, inasmuch as the 
young man was poor, and she was delicately 
reared. Another man came and paid court to 
her—one her equal in breeding and accomplish- 
ments; in every way it seemed to me that he only 
could give her the home which her training had 
made a necessity almost. I urged her on, and 
she married him. But, ma’am, a fatal mistake 
was at the root of my reckoning: I found that 
this weli-born gentleman I had calculated on so 
surely was not stanch of heart, and that therein 
lay a danger of great sorrow for my daughter. 
Madam, he saw you, and you know the rest... . I 
have come to make no demands, to utter no 
threats; I have come simply as a father in great 
grief about this only child, and I beseech you to 
deal kindly with my daughter, and to do nothing 
which can turn her husband’s heart away from 
her forever. Forbid him your presence, ma’am, 
and speak to him on his duty, as one with your 
power over him well ean do: and I am hopeful 
that the rent between them may be patched up. 
For it is not as if you would lose by so doing; 
your course is far higher than the courses of a 
simple professional man ; and the gratitude you 
would win from me and mine by your kindness 
is more than I can say.” 

Mrs. Charmond had first rushed into a mood of 
indignation on comprehending Melbury’s story ; 
hot and cold by turns, she had murmured, “ Leave 
me, leave me!” But as he seemed to take no 
notice of this, his words began to influence her, 
and when he ceased speaking she said, with hur- 
ried, hot breath: “ What has led you to think this 
of me? Who says I have won your daughter’s 
husband away from her? Some monstrous cal- 
umnies are afloat—of which I have known no- 
thing until now!” 

Melbury started, and looked at her simply. 
“But surely, ma’am, you know the truth better 
than 1?” 

Her features became a little pinched, and the 
touches of powder on her handsome face for the 
first time showed themselves as an extrinsic film. 
“Will you leave me to myself?” she said, with 
a faintness which suggested a guilty conscience. 
“This is so utterly unexpected—you obtain ad- 
mission to my presence by misrepresentation—” 

“ As God’s in heaven, ma’am, that’s not true. 
I made no pretence ; and I thought in reason you 
would know why I had come. This gossip—” 

“T have heard nothing of it. Tell me of it, I 
say.” 

“Tell you, ma’am—not I. What the gossip is, 
no matter. What really is, you know. Set facts 
right, and the scandal will right of itself. But 
pardon me—I speak roughly; and I came to 
speak gently, to coax you, beg you to be my daugh- 
ter’s friend. She loved you once, ma’am; you 
began by liking her. Then you dropped her 
without a reason, and it hurt her warm heart 
more than I can tell ye. But you were within 
your right asthe superior, no doubt. But if you 
would consider her position now—surely, surely 
you would do her no harm !” 

“Certainly I would do her no harm—I—” 
Melbury’s eye met hers. It was curious, but the 
allusion to Grace’s former love for her seemed 
to touch her more than all Melbury’s other argu- 
ments. “Oh, Melbury,” she burst out, “ you have 
made me so unhappy! Tow could you come to 











me like this! It is too dreadful! 
—go, go!” 

“T will,” he said, in a husky tone. 

As soon as he was out of the room she went 
to a corner and there rocked herself, under an 
emotion in which hurt pride and vexation min- 
gled with better sentiments. 

Mrs. Charmond’s mobile spirit was subject to 
these fierce assaults of introspection. She had 
never so clearly perceived till now that her soul 
was being slowly invaded by a delirium which 
had brought about all this;-that she was losing 
judgment and dignity under it, becoming an am- 
mated impulse only, a passion incarnate. A fas- 
cination had led her on: it was as if she had 
been seized by a hand of velvet; and this was 
where she found herself—overshadowed with 
sudden night, as if a tornado had passed by. 

While she sat, or rather crouched, unhinged by 
the interview, lunch-time came, and then the 
early afternoon, almost without her consciousness. 
Then “a strange gentleman who says it is not 
necessary to give his name,” was suddenly an- 
nounced. 

“T cannot see him, whoever he may be. 
not at home to anybody.” 

She heard no more of her visitor; and shortly 
after, in an attempt to recover some mental 
serenity by violent physical exercise, she put on 
her hat and cloak and went out of doors, taking 
a path which led her up the slopes to the nearest 
spur of the wood. She disliked the woods, but 
they had the advantage of being a place in which 
she could walk comparatively unobserved. 


Now go away 


Tam 





CHAPTER XXXII. 

THERE was agitation to-day in the lives of all 
whom these matters concerned, It was not till 
the Hintock dinner-time—one o’clock—that Grace 
discovered her father’s absence from the house 
after a departure in the morning under somewhat 
unusual conditions. By a little reasoning and 
inquiry she was able to come to a conclusion on 
his destination, and to divine his errand. 

Her husband was absent, and her father did 
not return. He had, in truth, gone on to Sherton 
after the interview, but this Grace did not know. 
In an indefinite dread that something serious 
would arise out of Melbury’s visit by reason of 
the inequalities of temper and nervous irritation 
to which he was subject, something possibly that 
would bring her much more misery than accom- 
panied her present negative state of mind, she 


eft the house about three o’clock, and took a 


loitering walk in the woodland track by which 
she imagined he would come home. This track 
under the bare trees and over the cracking sticks, 
screened and roofed in from the outer world of 
wind and cloud by a net-work of boughs, led her 
slowly on till in time she had left the larger trees 
behind her and swept round into the coppice 
where Winterborne and his men were clearing the 
undergrowth. 

_ Had Giles’s attention been concentrated on his 
hurdles he would not have seen her; but ever 
since Melbury’s passage across the opposite glade 
in the morning he had been as uneasy and unset- 
tled as Grace herself; and her advent now was 
the one appearance which, since her father’s 
avowal, could arrest him more than Melbury’s re- 
turn with his tidings. Fearing that something 
might be the matter, he hastened up to her. 

She had not seen her old lover for a long time, 
and too conscious of the late pranks of her heart, 
she could not behold him calmly. “I am only 
looking for my father,” she said, in an unneces- 
sarily apologetic intonation. 

“I was looking for him too,” said Giles, “TI 
think he may perhaps ha¥ gone on further.” 

“Then you knew he was going to the House, 
Giles?” she said, turning her large tender eyes 
anxiously upon him. “ Did he tell you what for ?” 

Winterborne glanced doubtingly at her, and 
then softly hinted that her father had visited him 
the evening before, and that their old friendship 
was quite restored; on which she guessed the 
rest. 

“Oh, Iam glad indeed that you two are friends 
again!” she cried. And then they stood facing 
each other, fearing each other, troubling each 
other's souls. Grace experienced acute misery at 
the sight of these wood-cutting scenes, because 
she had estranged herself from them, craving, 
even to its defects and inconveniences, that 
homely sylvan life of her father which in the 
best probable succession of events would shortly 
be denied her. ‘ 

At a little distance, on the edge of the clear- 
ing, Marty South was shaping spar-gads to take 
home for manufacture during the evenings. 
While Winterborne and Mrs. Fitzpiers stood 
looking at her in their mutual embarrassment at 
each other’s presence they beheld approaching 
the girl a lady in a dark fur mantle and a black 
hat, having a white veil tied picturesquely round 
it. She spoke to Marty, who turned and courte- 
sied, and the lady fell into conversation with 
her. It was Mrs. Charmond. 

On leaving her house, Mrs. Charmond had 
walked on and onward under the fret and fever 
of her mind with more vigor than she was ac- 
customed to show in her normal moods—a fever 
which the solace of a cigarette did not entirely 
allay. Reaching the coppice, she listlessly ob- 
served Marty at work, threw away her cigarette, 
and came near. Chop, chop, chop, went Marty’s 
little billhook, with never more assiduity, till 
Mrs. Charmond spoke. 

“Who is that young lady I see talking to the 
woodman yonder ?” she asked. 

“Mrs, Fitzpiers, ma’am,” said Marty. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Charmond, with something 
like a start; for she had not recognized Grace at 
that distance. “ And the man she is talking to?” 

“That’s Mr. Winterborne.” 

A redness stole into Marty’s face as she men- 
tioned Giles’s name, which Mrs. Charmond did 









not fail to notice, and which informed her of | 








the state of the girl’s heart. 
to him ?” she asked, softly. 

“No, ma’am,” said Marty. 
and I think—” 

But Marty could not possibly explain the com- 
plications of her thoughts on this matter—which 
were nothing less than one of extraordinary acute- 
ness for a girl so young and inexperienced— 
namely, that she saw danger to two hearts na- 
turally honest in Grace being thrown back into 
Winterborne’s society by the neglect of her hus- 
band. Mrs. Charmond, however, with the almost 
supersensory means to knowledge which women 
have on such occasions, quite understood what 
Marty had intended to convey; and the picture 
thus exhibited to her of lives drifting away, in- 
volving the wreck of poor Marty’s hopes, prompt- 
ed her to more generous resolves than all Mel- 
bury’s remonstrances had been able to stimulate. 

(TO BE OONTINUZD.) 


“ Are you engaged 


“ She was once; 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON, 
LI. 


A’ midwinter is the time when all game is 
most abundant, space may well be given to 
various ways for cooking it for present and fu- 
ture use. Many American house-keepers make 
the mistake of cooking it so long that they might 
say with the prairie hostess that “when it’s 
done b’iled, ye’d never know it fur pa’tridge.” 
If it must be very well done to suit the family 
taste, it would be well to pot it, or make it into a 


{ savory stew in accordance with some of the re- 


cipes already given, or to prepare a Kentucky 
gumbo. The vegetables required for this dish 
san be used either fresh or canned, or the dried 
ones may be softened by soaking overnight in 
cold water, the same water being used in the 
gumbo, A large rabbit or three squirrels will 
make two quarts of gumbo, after being skinned 
as directed in No. XXXVIIL. Roll the joints in 
flour, fry them brown in butter or with a quarter 
of a pound of “ middling” or bacon sliced, add two 
quarts of boiling water, one pint of okra, one 
onion sliced, three sweet - potatoes cut in small 
dice, a cupful each of chopped cabbage and grated 
carrot, a red pepper chopped, and a rather high 
seasoning of salt and pepper; if gumbo filet is 
available, stir a tablespoonful into the gumbo af- 
ter it is dished; or if the shoots or young leaves 
of sassafras can be obtained, tie a handful in a 
thin cloth and boil them with the gumbo; when 
both vegetables and meat are tender, serve the 
gumbo in a tureen, very hot. 

Small game may be barbecued successfully, 
either being quartered for convenience, or left 
entire and stuffed with a highly seasoned force- 
meat of the heart and liver chopped and fried 
with sweet herbs, and then mixed with bread soft- 
ened in cold water, or with mashed potatoes; the 
game is to be dredged with flour and basted with 
drippings until it is brown, and then covered with 
boiling water, well seasoned, and baked until ten- 
der. Another way is to remove the largest bones 
after splitting the carcass down the back ; to chop 
and fry the edible entrails with butter and bread- 
crumbs until brown, then moisten them with boil- 
ing. water, season them highly with salt, pepper, 
sweet herbs, and spices, and sew this force-meat 
up inside the flesh ; roast or bake the game, making 
a brown gravy from the drippings in the pan; po- 
tatoes may be baked with it if it is to be eaten hot. 

A brown stew may be made by frying joints 
of cold or uncooked game with flour and butter, 
then covering them with boiling water well season- 
ed, and stewing them until tender; sweet-pota- 
toes cut small, or corn or beans, may be stewed 
with the game if it is to be eaten hot. The fact 
should be remembered that when any such dish 
is to be potted for keeping, the vegetables would 
interfere with its preservation; to pot any of 
these meats take them from the gravy, cool them, 
pack them in earthen jars or covered dishes, just 
cover them with their gravy, and then with clari- 
fied butter, or with claret if it is available, and 
pour about a half-inch of olive oil upon the sur- 
face of the claret to exclude the air. 

Claret, like sack, was much used with game in 
early English cookery. A favorite dish of the 
lust century may prove useful in the preservation 
of small game; rabbits, hares, pigeons, or any of 
the larger birds will serve for it. After they are 
dressed, cut them in joints, put them into a wide- 
mouthed jar with salt, whole spice, sweet herbs, 
and a little marrow or suet interspersed; cover 
the meat with broth, or claret, or with the blood 
of the game mixed with vinegar, close the jar, and 
boil it in a deep saucepan half full of water, or 
bake it in a moderate oven, for three or four 
hours; use it either hot or cold. 

A gallimaufry of game was made by stewing 
joints of cold game with salt, pepper, a whole 
shallot or a few chives, some parsley, the yellow 
rind of lemon or orange, the juice, a few crumbs, 
and broth enough to moisten the dish. Another 
gallimaufry was made by mincing the flesh of 
one bird or animal, seasoning it highly with salt, 
pepper, sweet herbs, spice, lemon, wine, chopped 
mushrooms, chives, parsley, suet, or fat bacon, 
and then using it to stuff another boned carcass ; 
in fact, the dish was very like the modern French 
galantine, or boned bird or game. 

Partridges, or “ short-legged hens,” were favor- 
ite English fare long before Justice Shallow bade 
Davy tell “ William cook” to set before Sir John 
“ some pigeons, a couple of short-legged hens, and 
any pretty little tiny kickshaws,” which latter 
dainties were simply patties or rissoles of fruit or 
mince-meat, baked or fried. Delicious too were 
the pigeon dumplings, made by enclosing cold pi- 
geons minced, and highly seasoned with rich gra- 
vy, in a delicate pastry, and baking them like 
apple-dumplings, for use either hot or cold; the 
bones and tr amings were stewed for the gravy. 

Pigeons svuffed with bread and oysters, or with 
grated ham, or small tongues boiled, and baked 
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in pies, or stewed and potted, are excellent win- 
ter dishes to hold in reserve for unexpected guests. 
Or they may be covered with partly melted cur- 
rant-jelly, and that with oil or clarified butter, to 
shield them from the air, 

Joints of game fried in butter may be potted 
with jelly, or with Mrs. Howe’s game sauce of jelly 
and mustard. A pudding may be made of joints 
of cold game covered with a batter of a quart of 
milk, six eggs, and six tablespoonfuls ef flour, the 
game being well seasoned, and the pudding baked 
until brown in a moderate oven; or small birds 
filled with the fried hearts and livers mixed with 
crumbs, and fried before the batter is poured 
over them; or a batter pudding, made of a pint 
of milk, four beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of salt, 
and three tablespoonfuls of flour, baked under 
any large land game birds. All these dishes are 
both excellent and easy of preparation. 

The water game birds should neither be stuff- 
ed nor baked with batter or pastry, but they may 
be made into ragouts when cold. These dishes 
are of importance, because all such game is pre- 
ferred by epicures rare, and only the breast is 
sarved ; the rest of the carcass, being tough and 
underdone, requires the second cooking. The 
meat may be boiled until tender enough to rub 
through a sieve with a potato-masher, and then 
highly seasoned and potted, being covered with 
melted or clarified butter. 

Too much attention cannot be paid to this see- 
ond service of meats ; much of the success of this 
scheme of living depends upon it, for by it alone 
can the residue of unused dishes be transferred 
to the credit balance. <A succession of roasts, 
steaks, chops, and never a savory rechanffé, would 
make failure a foregone conclusion, for there is 
no more expensive fare; and the most difficult 
people to cater for are those who like “a good 
plain table—just a broiled steak or a bit of 
roast.” 

Among the subjects to which recurrence has 
been promised is green turtle; this admirable dish 
is seldom seen upon private tables, because of the 
formidable size of this game of the sea; but the 
plan has been suggested for several friends to 
divide a turtle, or a good-natured dealer might 
arrange to dress one and share it among several 
customers. 





As this operation of dressing a tur- 
tle is seldom undertaken except by chefs or ca- 
terers, it may be well to give it in detail. Green 
turtles weigh from fifty pounds upward, those 
below fifty being known as “chicken turtle”; a 
good size is from eighty to a hundred pounds, 
but they weigh as much as five and six hundred, 
When the question is one of the preparation of 
soup alone, a fifty-pound turtle is allowed for the 
service of fifty covers; but the various portions 
of the carcass are suitable for different dishes, 
the white flesh being the tenderest, and the green 
fat the greatest de licacy. 

To kill a turtle, either secure it on its back with 
its neck over a tub, or hang it up by a stout rope 
attached to the hind-flippers, and tie the fore- 
flippers to prevent struggling ; cut off the head, 
and let it bleed all night. The next morning it 
must be dressed. This operation requires so 
much care that its description must needs be 
given in detail in order to be intelligible, and our 
limit of space will necessitate the deferring of 
some of the recipes for cooking the flesh to an- 
other First lay the turtle on its back on 
a large dish, or an inclined board which will con- 
duct the blood and water into some receptacle, to 


article. 


be saved for the soup stock ; run a thin sharp 
knife-blade inside the under shell until all the 
skin and flesh is cut through, but do not allow 
it to penetrate to the intestines; when the edges 
of the shell are loose, lift it as far as possible, 
and cut the muscles which hold it to the body; 
Jay the shell in a large tub of cold water. The 
under shell is called the callipee, the upper shell 
the callipash; both are used in the cooking of 
the turtle. After the callipee has been removed, 
cut off the fins and the cushions of flesh attached 
to them, and put them into another tub of cold 
water; the deposit of dark bluish-green fat which 
lies near the sockets of the fins, and about some 
portions of the intestines, should be cut in rather 
small, regular pieces, and put into a separate ves- 
sel of cold water, to be equally divided with the 
flesh of the turtle. 

The gall lies deeply embedded in one side of 
the liver; in cutting it out a quarter-inch part 
of the liver should be left around it to obviate 
the danger of breaking, because its bitter liquid 
destroys the flavor of every particle it touches ; 
once it is cut out it should be thrown away; 
the other intestines must be carefully removed 
without allowing their contents to reach the 
flesh ; when they are empty—as they are when 
the turtle has not been recently fed—they are 
esteemed for use in the soup; when they are de- 
signed for this they are to be split open, or re- 
versed like a glove finger, soaked in plenty of 
cold water, scraped with the back of a knife, 
and repeatedly washed in cold salted water, then 
scalded, and subsequently boiled tender in the 
soup stock, and cut in half-inch lengths for thick 
turtle soup; the heart, kidneys, and liver are to 
be laid in plenty of cold water until they are 
boiled in the soup stock; the green fat and the 
eggs, which are embedded with the intestines, 
are to be removed carefully and laid in separate 
vessels of cold water for subsequent boiling in 
the soup stock ; after parboiling, the outer mem- 
brane of the eggs is to be stripped off, and the 
eggs kept in water or in a wet cloth ready for 
service in the soup. The white meat of a young 
turtle is sometimes tender enough to fry or broil 
without parboiling; but the dark meat should 
always be boiled tender before it is dressed in 
any special dish; all parts of the turtle, after 
thorough cleansing, are to be boiled in salted wa- 
ter with whole spices and sweet herbs, each por- 
tion being taken up when sufficiently cooked, 
and covered with a wet cloth until wanted for the 
final dressing; the green fat, which should be 
enclosed in a thin cloth to keep it unbroken, will 
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boil in a half-hour, the white meat in an hour, 
and the dark meat in from two to three hours, 

The shell, after washing, should be sawed in 
pieces three or four inches square, and scalded 
until the outer layer can be removed ; then it is 
to be boiled for six hours in the soup stock ; the 
portions that soften during boiling are to be eut 
in half-inch sections for use in the soup, where 
they are sometimes supposed by the unsophisti- 
sated to be green fat. Like the flesh, the cooked 
shell is to be kept moist by wrapping it in wet 
cloth. A fifty-pound turtle should produce about 
five gallons of rich soup stock. In addition to the 
turtle flesh and shells, the following ingredients 
are boiled in the stock, and when it is done it is 
strained, like ordinary stock, through a clean fold- 
ed towel laid in a colander: half a pound of 
onions peeled, sliced, and browned in one pound 
of butter, one pound of raw ham cut in small 
pieces, two whole carrots and turnips, celery leaves 
or root, one teaspoonful each of whole cloves, all- 
spice, pepper-corns, mace, and a bouquet of herbs, 
and the blood of the turtle. Beef or veal bones, 
or calf’s head, are sometimes boiled in the stock. 

Green turtle clear soup is made by clarifying 
the stock; the white and shell of an egg mixed 
with a tablespoonful of cold water is boiled with a 
quart of the stock until the soup is clear under the 
egg scum; the juice of a lemon and a glass of Ma- 
deira are put into a hot tureen with a fair propor- 
tion of the turtle eggs, green fat, or boiled shell; 
the soup is properly seasoned, and served very 
hot. 

Green turtle thick soup is made by browning 
together for each quart of stock a tablespoonful 
each of butter and flour, constantly stirring them ; 
when they are smooth, gradually stir in a quart 
of the*turtle stock, a palatable seasoning of salt 
and cayenne; the usual addition of eggs, green 
fat, lemon, and wine are made; and with the thick 
soup some portions of the turtle flesh, and a few 
force-meat balls or qguenelles. In the absence of 
eggs, egg balls are used, a recipe for which was 
given in No. XLII. The guenelles are made of half 
a cupful of the white meat of the turtle or of 
chicken chopped fine and then rubbed through 
a sieve with a wooden spoon or a potato-masher ; 
the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs are also rubbed 
through the sieve; these ingredients are mixed 
with a high seasoning of salt and cayenne, the 
yolks of one or two raw eggs, and flour enough to 
permit the rolling of little balls of the force-meat 
in the palms of the hands, or shape it as que- 
nelles by pressing it in ovals between two tea- 
spoons dipped in cold water; poach the quenelles 
until they float in salted boiling water, and then 
use them for soup, or fry them for addition to 
other dishes for turtle for which recipes will soon 
be given. 





-ARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponDeEnt. | 


\ E have reached the time of the year when, 

the principles of fashion being laid down, 
it only remains to deduce the consequences ; but 
these consequences are so numerous and so va- 
ried that it is difficult to discern any connection 
between the two. 

For example, it was said that the tournure 
would diminish in size; the reformation was at- 
tempted, and the result was that to-day it is 
larger than ever. We were also told that skin- 
tight sleeves were about to give way to loose 
ones ; the latter are seen, indeed, on a few dressy 
toilettes, but not at all on dresses designed for 
day wear. The result in this case has been to 
add another kind of sleeve to those in vogue, but 
not to abolish those already worn. 

At this moment people have not begun to dance 
in Paris, dancing being confined as yet to the 
hunt balls and dancing parties at the chateaux. 

Sut considerable interest is shown in the new 
materials for ball toilettes. Among these are very 
transparent gauzes threaded with gold, silk crapes 
traversed by light lines in gold or silver, and oth- 
er crapes with transparent stripes like open passe- 
menterie. All these stuffs are worn over light silk 
of the same tint, or else of a bright contrasting 
color, and lend themselves well to the deep puffs 
and voluminous draperies now fashionable for ball 
dresses. At some of the numerous and brilliant 
receptions at country houses the Carnival is fore- 
stalled, and faney dresses are worn. The hostess 
selects some historical costume of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, or seventeenth century, and her guests, 
previously notified, wear a similar costume. The 
men in their black coats cut a melancholy fig- 
ure among so much gayety, until a plan was de- 
vised for lighting up their sombre attire without 
necessitating a fancy dress. Each hunting es- 
tablishment has its own color—red, blue, green, 
chamois—and the gentlemen now appear at din- 
ners and evening receptions in a coat of fine cloth 
of one of these colors lined with silk, black 
trousers, white vest, and white cravat. This is 
the uniform adopted at elegant chateaux. 

It was not enough to exterminate the finest 
birds of the New World to furnish the ornaments, 
bands, and borders for our hats and muffs; there 
are in preparation transparent materials like 
tulle, and thicker fabrics such as faille francaise, 
strewn with tiny curled feathers. In thick fab- 
rics the feathered material is only used for the 
skirt front or for a panel on the side. In tulle 
this costly ornament is used more prodigally, as 
for an entire over-skirt. I cannot help thinking 
of Papagei, in Mozart’s Magie Flute, who also 
dressed in feathers. 

Unlike ball toilettes, rich and handsome dinner 
dresses are already an accomplished fact, wheth- 
er in town or among the multitude who prolong 
their stay in the country. As to the general style 
of these toilettes there is little new to chronicle; 
but this certainly cannot be said of their compo- 
sition. There are audacities in color and in com- 
binations of colors that would startle a Eugéne 
Delacroix if one were alive to see them To 
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bring about some of these happy effects old tints 
have been revived which are not pure colors, but 
broken; that is, with more than one tint entering 
into their composition. For instance, there are 
pinks tinged with violet, greenish and grayish 
blues, different lilacs, and adulterated reds; with 
these colors almost all other tints are combined 
for toilettes like the following for grand din- 
ners: Skirt of Louis Quinze pink striped velvet 
trimmed with old-blue satin bows ; train and cor- 
sage of faille francaise in very pale écru, bro- 
saded with large raised flowers in Louis Quinze 
pink and old-blue. The train is raised on one 
side, showing a lining of old-blue satin. The 
brocade corsage is low, and trimmed on its upper 
edge with two folds, quite wide, the first old-blue, 
and the second Louis Quinze pink; the same 
trimming is underneath the short sleeve. The 
hair is worn curled d@ /a Valois above the fore- 
head, and is surmounted by a heraldic coronet of 
gold and pearls, the coronet of a marquise, which 
the owner of the dress is entitled to wear. 

Many evening dresses, and some of the dress- 
es worn at afternoon receptions before dinner, 
are ornamented with a necklace, fastened in front 
by a large clasp from which hang a pair of pen- 
dants to match, the whole made of beads in the 
same color as the dress, or, if there are two col- 
ors in the toilette, of the one used for ornaments 
in general: with a black dress the necklace is 
of jet. Military embellishments of the nature of 
frogs, brandebourgs, or fourragéres matching the 
necklace are sometimes added. 

It has already been mentioned that many plaid 
wools, and very large plaids, are to be worn this 
winter, It remains to be added that it is abso- 
lutely necessary, if the dress is to be in the latest 
fashion, that the plaid of the skirt be bias; 
straight plaids belong to the fashion of the past. 
Most skirts are kilt-pleated, the pleats all turned 
one way. Plaid dresses are most used for walk- 
ing toilettes in doubtful weather, and are general- 
ly in combination with a plain fabric to match. 

For a long wrap the redingote is still worn, but 
it is no longer the unadorned garment with which 
we are familiar. It is not the plain redingote, 
closed straight down the front; the redingote of 
to-day closes diagonally, and is draped, and has 
a tight-fitting body like the old-fashioned polo- 
naise. But the polonaise was not worn on the 
street without some sort of a wrap, long or short, 
while no such adjunct is required with a redingote. 
It is true that it is often trimmed with bands of 
fur, or of some of the numerous plushes which 
are made in imitation thereof. Redingotes in 
general, even those destined for the winter, are 
made in comparatively light colors, such as sand- 
color, coachman’s drab, felt gray, and beige; but 
it must be said that these colors are not worn by 
pedestrians unless the weather is fine and the 
streets clear. Evening cloaks are excessively 
costly, being lined with satin or soft wool of some 
bright color, and trimmed with feather bands or 
bands of very dark fur, which contrast charming- 
ly with the mantle, which is always light-col- 
ored. 

Red continues a favorite color for evening 
toilettes, not only for accessories, but for the 
whole dress. The more timorous veil this gor 
geous hue with transparent gauze, or, which is 
better, with white crépe lisse; thus subdued red 
can be made to produce most charming effects. 
There is a decided return to a forsaken shade, 
which was for a long time a favorite with ladies 
of delicate and sentimental tastes—mauve, for- 
merly considered a very discreet and elegant tint, 
only to be worn in summer-time. But all the 
old rules appear to be reversed, and for receiv- 
ing one’s friends at home, toilettes are worn as 
light as summer or evening dresses, and here 
mauve is triumphant. One toilette for a home 
reception has a skirt of mauve faille francaise, 
covered from top to bottom with puffs of mauve 
crépe de Chine; under each puff is a narrow 
ruffle of point d’Alencon. The over-skirt of 
mauve crépe de Chine falls very low on one side 
and is raised very high on the other, forming a 
point on the front. The corsage, which has 
shirred fronts and is shirred again at the waist, 
seems loose, and is made to appear to be only 
confined at the waist by a cordelitre of mauve 
silk mingled with white beads. The Oriental 
sleeves are held on the shoulder by ornaments of 
bead passementerie to match the cordeliére ; the 
under-sleeves, like the skirt, are composed of 
crépe de Chine puffs and frills of point d’ Alengon. 

To sum up briefly the striking features of 
the winter fashions, it may be said that for the 
street the dress is simple, almost severe, usually 
a tailor dress of dark wool, without trimming. 
For the carriage much more of luxury is allowed. 
Rich stuffs, plush wraps, or wraps of Genoa vel- 
vet, with tinted flowers, costly furs—in a word, 
almost everything that is rich and elegant. For 
receiving one’s friends at home, fashion permits 
the most delicate colors, in despite of storm and 
snow outside. Feathery laces, glittering passe- 
menteries, all that can arrest the eye or charm 
the imagination, are at the service of the hostess, 
The same is true of her evening dress, except 
that there she uncovers her shoulders and arms, 
decks herself with precious stones, and trails be- 
hind her a mass of beautiful stuffs and billows 
of old lace—such lace, alas! as is no longer made, 
and for which we refuse to be consoled by any 
quantity of the democratic imitations at a frane 
or two the yard. EmME.ine Raymonp. 











CHRISTMAS TREES. 


HERE has always seemed something very pa- 

thetic in the story of a certain Lady Bounti- 
ful who, when a little maiden, prepared her own 
Christmas gifts; and creeping ont of bed, either 
lying awake for the purpose, or taking the cold 
grayness of the early morning for it, filled her 
own stockings, hanging each side the large open 
fireplace, fancying, with the happy make-believe 

















of childhood, that Santa Claus had really come 
to her, and it was all a blessed reality. 

It is always the largest, most symmetrical of 
trees the grown-up woman now chooses 4 and when 
her loving hands have transformed it into an en- 
ticing resting-place for Santa Claus, she calls 
in “all the world and his wife” to admire and en- 
joy it. All through the early spring-time and 
pleasant summer weather has she planned and 
fashioned for it: half-worn garments have been 
made over and brightened, for eves that see only 
the practical side of life, by a little bit of color 
in the way of gay bordering or knot of ribbon 
Neither forget the 
which, hung in the wide open doorway, allows no 


does she mistietoe bough, 
escape from the penalty it imposes. 

For the tree, cedar is the evergreen most pre- 
ferred, especially if dotted here and there with 
its lovely blue-green berries, looking as if just a 
breath of hoar-frost had kindly touched them in 
passing by. Holly, even if one has no compunec- 
tions about the reckless waste, carries too much of 
color in its waxen clusters to serve as background 
for the decorations, while hemlock, pine, and the 
other evergreens too often come in shabby raiment. 

To keep the tree in position, and also serve as 
a resting-place for parcels too weighty to hang, a 
huge packing-box, which any di y-goods merchant 
will furnish at only a few cents expense, is re- 
quired. Richt from the centre of the open top 
rises the cedar—not the Lebanon, but equally as 
fair—stout ropes and wooden braces nailed across 
the top hold it in place, permitting not even 
the slightest swaying of its branches. Bricks, 
flat-irons, and even logs of wood can be laid in 
the box to secure a firm standing. Trim out all 
the old wood and ungainly branches, snipping 
off here a little and there too dense a growth, 
until it is of goodly proportions. Ground-pine, 
winter-green, box, and arbor-vita should be taste- 
fully tacked on the green-chintz-covered sides of 
the box, while over the top !ovely mosses and lich- 
ens carry out the mossy idea. The old-fashioned 
strings of pure white pop-corn give place in these 
modern times to a closer imitation made from 
fine tissue-paper. It comes packed in boxes; 
but my lady makes her own, and surely you can 
do little who cannot follow her in this. “Taking 
the long side of a sheet, fold over a strip one and 
a quarter inches in width, repeating until the entire 
sheet is in these folds. The longer side is taken 
because the strips will be longer and more avail- 
able than if folded on the shorter one. The snow 
of commerce is evidently cut by machinery, for 
in every slit a narrow piece has been clipped out, 
but one’s scissors can be made to answer quite as 
well. To keep the paper from slipping apart while 
cutting, it is as well to place it under a weight 
for a few hours, thus creasing the folds and flat- 
tening them. 





At intervals of every three-fourths 
of an inch make a straight cut reaching in a lit- 


tle more than half the width of the strips; 


turn 
the other side of the fold toward you and eut in 
the same manner, having the cuts of one side 
come between of the The next 
step is to separate the strips, which is done by 
cutting with very sharp scissors the narrowest 
imaginable strip of paper off each long side. Care- 
fully pull apart the folds, lightly pulling and shak- 
ing each one, and the delicate garland of snow 
flakes will be ready to turn in and out among the 
dark green branches. 


those other. 


Great clusters of stars hang here and there, 
adding their beauty to it 
they fashioned: Cut from heavy 
board five stars, having the reculation 


all; this is how 





and 
are paste- 
number 
of five rays in each; they are not to be the same 
size, but graded, the la measuring, as near- 
ly as a measure ean be taken, eight or ten inch 


es from the tip of one ray to the tip of the one 
most nearly its opposite; the smallest one of the 
series only four inches from point to point; those 
on the largest star are three and three-quarter 
inches in depth, while on the small one, one inch 
will be sufficiently sharp for beauty. The re. 
maining three stars are graded from these both in 
size and depth of the points Cover each one on 
its upper surface with gilt paper, using for one of 
the sets that stamped in squares; for another, 
an all-over figure. 

Each ray must be tipped with a tiny gilt star, 
obtainable at any stationer’s, finishing the centre 
of the smallest by one also. Using strong gum- 
arabic, fasten a small cork, half an inch in thick- 
of the gilt side of the 
large star; put the next in size on top, observing 


ness, just in the centre 


the points of numbers one and two alternate, as 
they must do all the through, the ravs of 
each coming between the rays of those next above 
and below it 


Way 


The corks are all of equal size, 
and it will take four of them for the five stars 
just how much they add to the effect will be a 
surprise to one who has never tried it 

Make a large crescent of pasteboard—thirteen 
inches from tip to tip is not too much—and after 
covering with the prettiest silver paper obtain 
able, hang it high up among the branches, so it 
will be seen to the best advantage. Do not spoil 
the sentiment and poetry of it all by using the 
silver paper anywhere el keep it for the one 
purpose, and lavish the gilt where brightness and 
effect are most desired, 





Cut gondolas and high 
prowed barges from more of the pasteboard, cov- 
ering neatly with the paper; some may be the en- 
tire boat, in which some fancifully costumed chil- 
dren, cut from the embossed sheets, may be placed, 
while others need have only the one side visible, 
and therefore are both cut and covered in the flat. 
Larger sheets give lovely faces, that may be dress- 
ed in skirt after skirt of tarlatan to represent 
ballet dancers. Occasionally there will be a per- 
fect face, with only the head and shoulders ; per- 
haps the arms and waist may be added to others ; 
any child who ean eut will give ideas for the rest, 
as it is precisely the way in which the costumes 
are fashioned for paper dolls, only using delicate- 
ly tinted tarlatan in place of paper for the shorter 
skirts. 
(Continued on page 87, Supplement.) 
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In-door Toilettes. 
Figs. 1--3 

Tue brown cloth costume 
shown in Figs. 1 and 3 has 
a box-pleated skirt, with a 
drapery, pleated 
horizontally, on one side of 
the front, filling the space 


hetween the open edges of 


harrow 


the skirt of the polonaise. 
Ihe polonaise is long, reach- 
ing almost to the bottom of 
the skirt on the sides and 
back, and is looped with 
bronze bead ornaments. It 


has a plastron of 
silk Astrakhan, which ta 
pers with the diagonal front, 


yrown 


and broadens out again into 
i revers at each edge of the 
vpen skirt. The collar and 
cuffs are narrow bands of 
Astrakhan. 

In the costume Fig. 2 the 
plain kirt is of olive velvet 
[he polonaise is of plaid 
wool in lines of darker olive 
on a light olive ground, 
The front fastens diagonal- 
ly, and has a V-shaped plas- 
tron of velvet, with fichu 
folds of the wool on each 
side. The drapery is or- 
namented with a metal 
clasp. 


Embroidery Design 
for Glove and Hand- 
kerchief Cases, Sach- 

ets, etc. 


Tuts design is very pretty 
for handkerchief and glove 
cases, worked on a cream or 
other pale-tinted ground of 
satin or faille. The color- 
ing is purely conventional, 
and on cream-color is very 
pretty in two shades of ei- 
ther delicate blue or pink for 
the blossom, with pale olive 
or old-gold for the stems 
and leaves. The handker- 
chief case may be square, 
slightly oblong, 
twenty inches by fourteen ; 
it is folded through the mid- 
die, and the embroidery is 
on the upper side only. 
The lining is of quilted satin 
to match the outside; the 
outside is backed with stiff 
foundation muslin, and be- 
tween the two a layer of 
perfumed wadding is placed 
The edge is surrounded with 
thick silk cord in which the 
colors of the embroidery are 
repeated, and at the open 
edges opposite the folded 
side ribbon 


or else 


strings are 
sewed, to be tied in a bow, 
The glove case is made to 


match the handkerchief case; it is cut twenty-one inches wide by four- 


teen deep. 


Border for Children’s Frocks, Aprons, etc. 
Tuis narrow border for children’s clothing is worked with colored 
A strip of Berlin canvas is basted on as a 
guide to facilitate the stitching, and drawn away when the work is 


French working thread. 


completed. 


bo 
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Fig. 1.—Ctota Dress with Asrrakuan Triwminc.—Back.—[For Front, see Page 33 
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Draped Wood-Basket. 
Figs. 1--3. 

See illustrations on page 33, 

Tue drapery for this wood- 
basket is of light tobacco 
brown woollen Java canvas, 
It is in two parts, each forty 
inches long and half a yard 
deep, the selvage of the 
canvas forming the upper 
edge. The canvas is deco- 
rated with a design in tassel 
stitch, for which the scheme 
is given in Fig. 8; each 
printed symbol represents 
one tassel; the colors are 
given in the accompanying 
description of symbols. The 
manner of working the tas- 
sel stitch is shown in Fig. 2. 
The tassels are made of 
camel’s-hair wool. A four- 
fold strand of the wool is 
threaded into a coarse can- 
vas needle, and the ends are 
drawn together to double it ; 
the needle is put down with 
an end an inch long hanging 
outside, and brought out two 
meshes of the canvas to the 
right, then a back stitch is 
taken over four meshes, and 
the needle brought out again 
where it was first put in, 
after which the wool is tight- 
ened and cut even with the 
first half of the tassel. 
There are six meshes of the 
canvas between the tassels, 
and eight meshes separating 
the rows. The lower edge 
of the draperies is slashed, 
and the corners turned in to 
form notches. Clusters of 
tassels are placed at the tips 
and between the points. 
The upper edge is blanket- 


- stitched with wool. A lining 


of some woollen material is 
set inside to give weight to 
the draperies, and they are 
festooned on the basket with 
thick cords of peacock blue 
wool. The tassels are each 
composed of a brown pom- 
pon, to which are attached 
six double strands of lighter 
brown Smyrna wool, each 
terminating in a tassel two 
inches long of brown cam- 
el’s-hair wool. 


Corsages.—Figs. 
lan 


See illustrations on page 33, 

Tue blue faille corsage, 
Fig. 1, is trimmed with a set 
of silk cord passementerie to 
match it in color. The pas- 
sementerie is made in six 
pieces, comprising two which 
form a tapering plastron on 
the front, and a single piece 


of the same design for the back, together with collar and cuffs, 
Fig. 2 shows a guimpe corsage for a young girl’s wool or silk evening 


dress. 


It consists of a low bodice of the dress material, filled out at the 


top by a guimpe of cream satin surah, which is pleated in ray-like pleats 


that are drawn toward the neck. 


The pleated sleeves are of the same 


surah, with deep close-buttoned cuffs of the dress fabric on the forearm. 
The edges of the bodice and the neck and sleeves are trimmed with 


beaded lace. 
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Fig. 3.—Desian ror Drapery or Woon-Basker, 
Fig. 1. —{Description of Symbols: ® Bronze ; 

Fig. 1.—Corsace with PasseMENTERIE TRIMMING. ® Green ; ® Dark Brown; © Light Brown; ! Ground.] Fig. 2.—Gurwrz Corsace ror YounG Lapy’s Dinner Toretre. 
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Tarxstry Design ror Cusuions, etc.—Cross Srircu. 
peas of Symbols: ® Black ; ® Dark, ® Medium, © Light, Red; Fig. 3.—Ciora Dress with AstrakHaN TRIMMING.—FRoxT. Fig. 2.—Derau or Tasset Strrrcuw ror Drapery or Woop- 
Dark, © Medium, © Light, Green; 8 Brown; O Yellow. [For Back, see Page 32.] Basket, Fig. 1.—Futw Size. 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


Asrrakuan.—Get smooth brown beaver cloth to 
match your dress, and use your mink boa and muff, as 
they are now in fashion. Melton is excellent cloth for 
such a jacket 

Rena.—Wear a dressy wrap and silk dress to make 
acall on a bride, unless her *‘ at home” is to be a re- 
ception, when you will go in full dress, without a bon- 
net. Leave a card in the card-receiver in the hall, even 
though there are ushers. When retarning the call of 
a mother and her two daughters, send up three cards 

Sunsoumer —Doilies are placed for ornament ina 
plate, and the finger-bow! is set on them. They are 
six or seven inches square 

C. pg N.—A kilted skirt, long over-skirt, and smooth 
Marguerite waist buttoned behind, with puffed sleeves, 
will be a pretty design for a white wool dress for agirl 
of fifteen. 

Mus. J. H.—You will need mostly wool dresses on 
the yacht, either navy bine, or gay red, or white wool, 
with a nice cloth suit and a silk dress to be worn when 
visiting on land. 

Kansas.—We cannot take the responsibility of ad- 

vein you, 

F R.—We cannot tell you what the stamp is 
>, and do not give addresses in this column rou 
will probably find what you want in our advertise- 
ments 

Benuam.—Mias Sarah Orne Jewett, the author, and 
Miss Sarah: Jewett, the actress, are different persons 

Onive.—Leave two cards. Manners and Social 
U ones will tell you all that you desire to know. 

P. M. D.—Tito Melema is the character in Romola 
to which you refer. In writing Ruccelli Gardens you 
use two e's; if so, the pronunciation would be Ruselli ; 
if Lg one ¢, it would be like ch, as in Medici. 

H.—The Latin anthors whose books are most 
caneaaing read by students preparing for college are 
Cesar, Cornelius Nepos, Virgil, Livy, and Cicero. 

Mus. E. B. 8.—You will find all your questions an- 
swered in Manners and Social Usages. One card bear- 
ing the name of both husband and wife should be sent, 
and two envelops are more respectful than one. 

Mu.prev.—The Queen of Spain renounced the “ di- 
vine right” of sovereignty, and the Cortes reaffirmed 
an old law, that the male child of the King should be 
King; failing male issue,a woman would be allowed 
to reign. 

Karr M. C.—An afternoon tea begins at four o'clock. 
The table should be spread with cake, bread and but- 
ter, or sandwiches, with a tex-urn which has an alco- 
hol lamp underneath to keep the tea bot. The tea- 
cups, sugar bowl, and pitcher of cream should be near 
the urn. A young lady should sit by the tea to make 
it, pour it, and serve it all the afternoon, or a maid 
should be in attendance to do this, A young lady never 
looks prettier than when attending to her tea. 

Ienonanor.—Colored doilies are used to wipe the 
fingers after fruit, on the supposition that fruit stains 
white damask. 

A Fe.tow-Printer.—We can suggest nothing bet- 
ter for decorations at this season than holly and ever- 
greens. 

Sati U.—Salad should always be eaten with a fork. 
Salt should be served with walnuts. When ice-cream 
is served informally, it is best that the spoon be placed 
in the saucer. In regard to the gentleman who calls 
for five consecutive months, we should think that he 
found both ladies very agreeable. 

New Hovuse-keerrer.—lp answering inv itations say, 
“Mrs. and Miss Patti accept with pleasure,” etc., but 
an “at home” requires no response; a visit or ac ard 
is all that you need pay. Do not use a caster on your 
table. Put a pretty basket of fruit or flowers in the 
middle, and have the caster passed from the sideboard, 
Silver pepper casters may stand op the table, but not 
the cruet-stand. 

An Ovp Sunsortwuer, F. D.—Grooms and ushers 
(groomsmen are out of fashion) should wear for an 
afternoon wedding light pearl kid gloves, and a light 
pearl or white tie is now fashionable in afternoon 
weddings, but the “tie” must be in the shape of a 
Stenhope cravat with a pin, not tee “ white choker” 
of an evening dress, 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR SICK HEADACHE. 

Da. N. 8. Reap, Chicago, says: “I think it is a rem- 
edy of the highest value in many forms of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, attended hy sick headache, dys- 
pepsia, and diminished vitality.”—[Adv.] 





SUCCESS. 

If success be the true test of merit, it is a settled 
fact that “ Brown's Bronchial Troches”’ have no equal 
for the prompt relief of Coughs, Colds, and Throat 
troubles. Sold only in boxes.—( Adv.) 





CATARRH CURED. 

A OLRRGyYMAN, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any eufferer from 

this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge.—[ Adv ) 





Sweet Opopanoz ! thy scent 
Steals upon me in the gloom; 

Summer's secret—when she went— 
Bequeathed to Arkinson’s Perfume.—[(Adv.)} 





‘THE WONDERFUL SUCCESS 
Of Claremont Colony is due to the unusual induce- 
ments offered by J. F. Mancha, Claremont, Va.—[{ Adv.) 





ADVERTLISHMEN'LS.- 








Absolutely Pure. 


This powder | never varies. y, marvel of purity, 
strength, and w ical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 








A SOLDIER’ 8 STA! TEMENT. 
Fiemimeton, N. J., Oct. 31, 1885. 
Drs. Srarkey & Paren: 
Dear Sirs,—I am sorry you felt it needful to 
ask “permission” to do a thing so obviously 
right, and a thing that I am myself doing at 
every favorable opportunity, viz., state for the 
benefit of other sufferers what Compound Oxy- 
gen has done for me. 
You certainly and most cheerfully have my un- 
qualified permission to use any information con- 
cerning my case that you have, or that I can give 
you, though I suppose you have about all there 
is. 
What it did for me is so remarkable that it is 
with diffidence I tell the whole truth, except where 
I am well known. 
You remember the cause of my trouble is, that 
during the war, at the Battle of Fredericksburg, 
a minie-ball went crashing through my spine 
lengthwise, passing, the surgeons said, as close to 
the spinal chord as it could, and not sever it. In- 
flammation was only prevented by constant appli- 
cations of ice at Washington for a month after- 
wards. By spells since, and sometimes for about 
a year together, the suffering amounted to extreme 
agony, so great that insanity, it seems, must have 
been the result had I not been quieted with mor- 
phine before I got the Compound Oxygen. The 
last “pull” I had (and I had them at intervals 
of about two years) ended with the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen in the summer of 1882. 
The day the Compound Oxygen came I was 
not able to sit up to have my bed made, so sat 
up in bed to inhale, and thought, as I did so, “ sold 
again; this will amount to nothing.” 
However, determined to follow directions, I in- 
haled again in the evening, and instead of six 
doses of morphine that evening, as on the last 
evening before, I only took one small dose, and 
slept more than usual, and better. Th* next 
night took no morphine and slept god eight 
hours, and in less than two weeks walked (on 
crutches) a quarter of a mile at a time. 
Like most of all who get up feeling “‘ so good,” 
but whose judgment is as feeble as the body, I 
would over-do and get down, but I would get up 
almost as soon. These downs and ups covered 
a space of perhaps three months, since which 
time I have not been confined to the bed nor 
house for a day ; but of course an injury so great 
is a permanent one. Of such a nature is the in- 
jury that at times (more likely after a spell of 
writing) any person standing close to me when I 
turn my head slowly can hear a grating sound 
similar to that produced by rubbing a knife on a 
whetstone. Of course such a mangling and tear- 
ing of the nerves centring (do they not ?) along 
the spine leaves me in a constantly enfeebled 
condition, but when the brain feels strained, and 
the nerves sensitive, a few days’ use of the Com- 
pound Oxygen brings back (has every time so 
far) an increase of vitality, and all the health 
that can be put into a body that has been so 
harshly handled, and much more than you doctors 
encouraged me to hope for when I asked your 
advice concerning it. I regard Compound Oxy- 
gen as nature’s strong right hand for repairing 
bodily waste and damage. Yours truly, 


REV. J C. SUNDERLIN. 


Friemineton, N, J., Sept. 20, 1886. 

Dear Sirs,—I remain comparatively comfort- 
able. The “house I live in” is shattered and 
torn, and as it is impossible to tear the whole 
house down, I have to do the next best thing, 
viz., to “strengthen that which remains ” as well 
as I can, and my resort has constantly been, since 
the first remarkable experience with it, to Com- 
pound Oxygen. 

In the use of this auxiliary of nature there is 
no remarkable shock of any kind given to the 
system. 

I am now satisfied more than ever that the 
ABSENCE of such shock or thrill to the system is 
just precisely what should be. 

Nature in all her normal and healthful oper- 
ations works silently and quietly, and if meas- 
ured by the moment, or perhaps even by the day 
or week, would be found almost imperceptible in 
her progress, 

If we had not been sustained all our lives by 
breathing the atmosphere which surrounds us, 
who would believe in the seeming nonsense of 
breathing? It seems a mere nothing that we 
inhale and exhale fifteen or twenty times a minute, 
and yet we are dependent upon it for life. We 
could not endure its privation for five minutes, 
and yet that atmosphere can be so contaminated, 
and without arresting the attention of one of the 
senses, that it would not support life for twelve 
hours. 

Such are the subtle influences which should be 
thought of by those who have an idea that this 
remedy (Compound Oxygen) is not efficient sim- 
ply because it is tasteless. 

How foolish.(?) to swallow down the tasteless 
draughts of limpid spring water, but how long 
could life be sustained without that tasteless 
beverage ? 

The glorious light of heaven comes to us in a 
quiet way, yet who can compute the actual uplift- 
ing power of the sunlight for one day in our hemi- 
sphere? The tons and tons of water and other 
material, in the form of grains, grasses, and fruits, 
actually lifted up from the earth by the quiet in- 
fluence of the sun? Just such are the silent in- 
fluences, though mighty forces, which are daily 
busy building up our physical structure, the mys- 
terious temple which is so beautifully adapted 
for our dwelling-place here a little while. 

In connection with such thoughts I can easily 
apprehend, though I may not fully comprehend, 
any more than I can how the light accomplishes 
all its wonders, how this beautiful but potent 
vitalizer of the human body should so efficiently 
do its work. 

It might be interesting to me to know (though 





Rorat Baxine Powpzs Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


brings me a quiet, restful feeling that induces 
sleep, and puts Nature in a condition where all 
her forces can be employed repairing damages ; 
but though I may not know how the sunlight 
silently lifts and colors and improves all nature, 
may not know how the silent forces of attraction 
hold all things in their places, may not understand 
all the laws controlling the subtle operations of 
vitalization, and so not know how this sweet 
vitalizer and restorer of nature (Compound Oxy- 
gen) does its work, it is sufficient for me to know 
it does. 

There must be the same patient, restful wait- 
ing for this that there must be for the natural 
growth of anything else, and then there will be 
the same rejoicing in the blessed realization of 
healthful happiness. 

I am still as well as could be expected, taking 
the Compound Oxygen when the wheels of life 
show signs of friction, and need to run easier. 
But when, after an interval without it, I begin to 
take it, I generally sleep a little better the first or 
second night, and it is not like sleep induced by 
narcotics. Without it I have reason to believe 
I should not now be alive. Yours truly, 

J.C. SUNDERLIN. 


To learn “what Compound Oxygen is — its 
mode of action and results,” send your address 
to Drs. Srarkrey & Pacen, 1529 Arch Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and you will receive free by mail a 
work of two hundred pages, giving an interest- 
ing statement in regard to this simple remedy, 
with a large number of cases of cures by its use. 


3° ‘GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


FURS. 
AC. GUNTHERS SONS, 


(Established A.D. 1820) 
184 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Seal-Skin Sacques, Jackets, Ulsters, Cloaks, and 
Wraps; 

Astrakhan (Black Persian) Jackets, Pelerines, 
Wraps, &c. ; 

Muffs, Boas, and Trimmings of various Furs ; 

Hudson Bay and Imperial Crown Russian Sables ; 

Fur-Lined Wraps, Fur Rugs and Mats, Fur Robes ; 

Gents’ Cloth Coats, Linen and Trimmed Fur; 

Novelties in Choice and Rare Furs, Skins, &c. ; 


At Prices that will amply repay a 
Visit to our Warerooms. 
Fashion-Plate Descriptive Catalogue and Price- 
List sent on application. 

Orders by Mail, or information desired, will re- 
ceive special and prompt attention. 

When customers are known to the house, or 
satisfactory references are furnished, goods 
will be sent on approval. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCH LESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 
LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art; Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfiuous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed : Iil-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mapvame LATOUR, New York’s First ee 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. C 

Prof. MoLran, of the College of CObemastey, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

(Mention this a 


oF REE 10 f ANY ‘DRESSMAKER 


R ILLUST IRCULAR, LIBER- 

OFFER, aay TABLE CONTAINING most 
TALUABLE INFORMATION. No ENTER- 
PRISING or AMBITIOUS DRESSMAKER 
will decline our Liberal Offer. THE MoDOWELL 
GARMENT DRAFTING MACHINE CO., 6 West 
14th Street, New York City. 














































REDFERN 


26 
Conduit St. 


PARIS: 
242 
Rue de Rivoli. 


COWES : 
Isle of Wight. 


EDINBURGH : 
Princes St. 


NEWPORT. 


NEW YORK: 
1132 
Broadway, 





SPECIALTIES: 


Wa kine, TRAVELLING, YacuTinG, aND SporTinG 
Gowns, Jackers, Ussters, Hats, anp Riping 


Hapirts. 


Mr. Redfern begs to state that all Mail Orders 
will receive his most prompt and careful attention. 


REDFERN 
ctated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians ofall Schools 
and sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00, 
EASILY PREPARED. At Drugyists, 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
t®@” A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids” sent free on application. 

Ww LS, Rio HARDBON, & Co. wi Burlington, Vt. 


THREE GOOD BOOKS. 


The Third Number, gleaned from the same rich field 
of Song as those that have preceded it, ‘brings out 
of its treasures things new and old’’—much that is old 
and that has stood the test of time, being again new and 
gladly welcomed by a new generation of loversof Music. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 
SONG COLLECTION. 


To those who love music this book will be a pleasant 
companion.—Chicago Tribune. 

No. 1, 40 Cents; No. 2,50 Cents; No. 3, 50 Cents. 
Cloth, $1.00 each. 200 Favorite Hymns and Songs in 
each book. Sent by mail, prepaid, to any address, 

___ HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EBSTER’S 


Unabridged Dictionary. 


A Dictionary 
118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 
Gazetteer of the World 
of 25,000 Titles, anda 
Biographical Dictionary 
of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


Allin one Book. 


A CHOICE HOLIDAY GIFT. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 









Invaluable 
in van 
Sehoo! 


at eras 
Fireside. 


‘Taylor's Folding Bustle 


Folds flat when in a sitting position, and instantly 
resumes its shape upon rising. Cannot crush or get 
out of shape. More comfortable and better shape 
than any other. Big profits for Lady Agents. Write 
for terms. Samples by mail, 35 cents, postpaid. 

THOS. P. TAYLOR, Bridgeport, Conn. 


TEW YORK SHOPPING AGENCY. 
p Purchases of every description. For Cire ulars, 
etc., address Mux. R. Corrons, 795 Broadway, N. Y. 
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not more useful) sow the Compound Oxygen 


280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, } Established 1875. 


une. HELEN 





erer. ad — zs —_ 1x, Lowell, Mass., 14 
address. 


DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, N ew York. 
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A CARD 
FROM 


C, C, SHAYNE, 


Manufactring Farrier, 
103 PRINCE ST., 


The most successful houses 
in America are liberal adver- 
tisers. If a merchant has a 


good thing it pays to advertise 
it, but to insure permanent suc- 
cess the article advertised must 
be all that it is represented to 
be in print; if found otherwise, 
it is sure sooner or later to in- 
jure the house that misrepresents, for the public 
will not be imposed upon long. The late A. T. 
Stewart built up a name and fortune by adhering 
to strict business principles. He never deceived 
the public. He advertised facts. The public 
had confidence in his integrity, and, when he 
made an announcement, flocked to his store 
years after, knowing that they would not be de- 
ceived. His great success was the reward of 
honest dealings. It is to be regretted that many 
of the merchants of to-day do not adhere to the 
honest rule of advertising facts. Their idea is 
to insert any kind of an advertisement that will 
draw a crowd. 
ABOUT SEAL-SKINS. 

A few dealers are advertising seal-skin gar- 
ments and furs. The advertisements read some- 
thing like this :—$200 Seal-skin Sacques reduced 
to $125; $250 Sacques reduced to $150; $400 
Seal-skin Dolmans rejiuced to $275, Xe. How 
absurd this is. Is it not about time to hold up 
on this? The public are getting tired of it. It 
seems to me that merchants who insert such ad- 
vertisements must take the public for a set of 
fools. There is a time, however, in the spring, 
when, rather than carry over, furs are marked 
down, and sometimes sold at a loss; but never 
when the season opens. No merchant can do busi- 
ness without profit, and the public is always will- 
ing to pay an honest merchant a fair living profit. 

It is very strange how those merchants who ad 
vertise to sell a $200 Seal-skin Sacque for $125 
can continue to support large establishments, high 
rents, heavy advertising bills, liberal salaries, and 
P.M’s for sales, buy from manufacturers, who make 
a profit one day and mark them down next day, 
The truth just this: Genuine ENGLISH- 
DRESSED ALASKA SEAL-SKINS are getting 





is 





scarcer every year, and the price in both Europe 


As a 


rade of Seal-skins were introduced 


and America is steadily advancing. sub- 
stitute a hew g 
last winter. They are caught by the thousands 
on the coast of China and shipped to London, 
where and dyed and sold to 
Almerican Importers at about one third the price 
of genuine Alaska skins. They are dressed and 
dyed so handsomely that when made up into 


hey are dressed 


garments it takes an excellent judge of Furs to | 


tell the diffe Ladies will know the differ- 
ence after they have worn the garments two or 


rence, 


three months—they will wear off on the edges, 
turn red, and look shabby, and no article of dress 
looks so badly as a shabby Seal-skin garment. 
I could manufacture handsome-looking Sacques 
(so far as outw ard appearance goes), and sell at 
a profit, for $75, whereas a good, honest Alaska 
Seal-skin Sacque costs $175. Now, it would be 
very easy to make up these goods and advertise 
them—great reductions in prices from $200 to 
$125, and sell hundreds of them; but if I did so 
I could not do business long. I would lose my 
trade. If a merchant sells good, reliable goods 
he can hold his trade year after year, but if he 
sells poor goods, which never give satisfaction, 
no matter how low the price, he will lose his trade. 
I am receiving Sacques for alteration and repair, 
made from genuine Alaska skins, which I sold 
seven and eight years ago—the ladies who pur- 
chased had full value for their money—but ladies 
who purchase garments made from Coper Island 
or China skins, no matter how handsomely dressed 
and dyed, or how elegantly finished, or how seem- 
ingly cheap, will regret it, for they will not wear 
or give satisfaction, 

Seal-skin garments are more fashionable than 
ever and the demand is daily increasing, and there 
is no article of dress which gives as good satis- 
faction as a reliable Seal-skin Sacque or Dolman. 
To buy a thing right buy where it is made. Ifa 
lady wishes a garment which costs so much as a 
seal-skin, the proper place to go is to a reliable 
manufacturer. I don’t claim to be the only man- 
ufacturer of reliable Furs. There are other 
houses that manufacture as good goods as I do, 
but no house manufactures any better, arid no 
one can afford to sell reliable Fur garments at 
lower prices. When a lady buys a Seal-skin 
Sacque for $200 she gets $200 worth. She don’t get a 
$300 garment for $200, but she just gets what she pays 
for and no guess about it. I have been in the fur 
trade nearly twenty years, pay close attention to busi- 
ness, and pay cash for my Seal-skins; do business at 
103 Prince St., where rent is cheap, less than half the 

rice of stores in the retail districts. I handle seals, 
argely manufacture and sell at wholesale and retail, 
have all the advantages which long experience gives, 
and still I cannot sell a reliable Seal-skin Sacque, 88 
inches long, for less than $175; 40 long, $200; 42 long, 
$225, and 44 long, $250. If I manufactured or sold 
sacques from China Seal-skins, I could sell at less than 
half the prices named. My stock of SEAL-SKIN 
SACQUES, DOLMANS, PALETOTS, ULSTERS, 
FUR-LINED WRAPS, and all the leading FASHION- 
ABLE FURS are rea.iy for inspection and sale. 

Ladies are invited to call in person, or-write for 
prices, and will receive valuable information and polite 
attention, whether they purchase or not. I intend to 
do business in New York as long as I live, and every 
garment sold from my establishment must be one 
to recommend a customer instead of driving them 
away. 

Especial attention paid to Mail Orders. 
Send for my New Illustrated Fashion Book. 

Respecifully, ©. C. SUA YNE, 

Manufacturing Furrier, 103 Prince St. 


| from $3.00 upwards. Feather-light wigs, toupees, coif- 
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EAUTYAND FRAGRANC 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


OZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly warrr, the gums 
rosy, and the breath swrer. By those who have 
used it, it is regarded as an indispensable ad- 
junct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar 
from the teeth without injuring the enamel. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 


DRY GOODS F204 NEW roe 


LOWEST PRICES, 


Special reductions in prices before annual stock- 
taking. Silks and Dry Goods, &c., &c. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Le Boutillier | = 23d 
street, 
Brothers, | 


Mail Orders promptly and 
carefully filled. 


NEW YORK. 
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SKELETON BANG, ¢ 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

Health, comfort, and beauty combined. Will not rip 
or tear (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, 
tures, &c. 

Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 
made equal to new; also ladies’ old gray-hair switches 
restored with my vew patent process. 

SWITCHES. 

All long hair, naturally wavy and straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 
BABY BANGS, 

Still the rage, from $3.00 upwards. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair warrant- 
ed genuine or money refanded. HAIR taken in EX- 
CHANGE; full value allowed. HAIRCUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artists. 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. Frontpieces 
dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 
WORLD-RENOWNED 

EUGENIE’S SECRET, OR “CC. B.,” 
for the complexion; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians ; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations, Tested and applied free of 
charge ; $1.00 per box. 

THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 

The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASK (Patented), 

for beautifying the complexion ; $2.00 complete. 

‘Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose, 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle; and a complete assortment 
of beautifying cosmetics by the Perfumerie Monte 
Cristo. Catalogues mailed free. 


{ATHUSH 
pIANOSK 


NOW LEAD IN 


ELEGANCE OF DESICN, 
DURABILITY OF TONE, 
ELASTICITY OF TOUCH. 


WE MAKE OUR PIANO ENTIRE. 


Rentals and Instalments. 


No.3 East 14th St., New York. 





FINEST WAREROOMS in AMERICA. 








ZAR. 
































“Careful, Lion! 














If ’ou b’eak mamma’s EDENIA bottle mamma will never forgive ’ou, Never 


Lundborg’s Perfume Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Rhenish Cologne. 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMWES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in 
your vicinity, send your name and address for Price-List to the manufacturers, 


YOUNG, LADD, & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


Through January, previous to Stock-taking. 
BLACK SILKS. 

Black Dress Silks, 69e¢., 79¢., $1.00 to $3.00. 
Black Faille Frangais, Radzimirs, Armures, and Satin 
Rhadames, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 to $3.50. 
COLORED SILKS. 

Colored Gros Grains, Surahs, and Satin Rhadames, 
85c., 31.00, $1.25 to 
Colored Faille Frangais, $1.25 






5, $1.50 to $2.50. 
Evening shades in Surahs, Rhadames, Faille Frangais, 
aud Striped Plushes, Moirés, &c., to match, 
VELVETS AND PLUSHES. 
Colored Plushes, 98e., $1.19, $1.50, and $1.65. 
24-inch Seal Cloaking Plush, $2.50, 83.00, $3.50. 
Mikado Striped Velvets reduced from $7.00 to $3.50. 
All the above silks and velvets are much lower than 
prevailing prices, 
DRESS GOODS. 
Colored Dress Goods, 29¢., 39c., 44¢., 50¢€. 
Ladies’ Cloths, 54-inch, 74e., $1.00, 81.25. 
French Broadcloth, 54-inch, $1.25 and $1.50. 
Novelties in Rich Combinations, 79e. 
Many of the above lots are worth 40 to 50 per cent. more 
52-inch Silk-Seal Cloaking Plushes reduced to $7.50, 
$9, $10, and $16.50. 
Mail Orders a Specialty. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


Broadway & 14th St., New York. 


Err s’s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





Seamless 
ress Shields 


were worn in 1886 
in United States 
and Europe by 
more than Three 
Million Ladies, 
and their annual 
sales exceed five- 
fold any other 
make of Dress 
Shield in the 
world. 
These 
are Seamless, 
Elastic, Water- 
proof, Absorbent, 


aimee 






ess, easily fittec 
Every Shield has this Stamp. fyi Drea ac 
not Wrinkle, Chafe or Rip, and can be Washed. No 
Shield Sewed or Cemented at the curvé has these 
advantages. This is the only seamless Shield ,made, 
and is patented in U.S. and Europe. Sizes Nos. 2 
and 3 Most Serviceable. Wil! give Entire Satis- 
faction or Money ‘refunded. Samples sent free on 
payment of 30 cents. 


The Canfield Rubber Co., 7 Mercer St., N. Y. 


Shields | 


soft as Kid, Odor- | 


GREAT SALE 


DaniadsSons 


IDRY-GOODS HOUSE.| 


SALE OF 
FINE HAMBURG AND 
SWISS EMBROIDERIES. 


We carry the largest md most comprehensive 
stock in New York, and do by far the largest 
business Buying o ly Srom manufactu ers, and 
in the large st quantities, secures us lowest prices 
The assortment is almost end €88, 80 that all tastes 
are suited Sale will be veady January 3, 1887, 
and sample s sent on applic ation, 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPEW'S MAGAZINE,............ erccccrcces $4 00 
BEA UE WE GS oc cnicccccccctvcccccctcae 4 00 
BRE OC BRA, vince ciccacsscstbeagvcsses 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 2 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks) ..+.10 00 


Poxtage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
and Canada 


The most popular and successful periodicals for 
family reading ever published.—Chicago [nter-Ocean 
There is nothing more conducive to wholesome 


pleasure, and to the creation in the family of an ele- 





vated moral condition, than the persistent use of these 
periodicals. They are as familiar as household words, 
and are administered with such high humanity and 


wisdom that they constitute one of the greatest en- 
gines of civilization in existence.—NV. Y. Sun. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 

NOTICE.—Messrs. Harerr & Broturrs are in- 
formed that persons falsely representing themselves to 
be agents for Harper's Periodicals are soliciting sub- 
scriptions therefor at unauthorized rates, giving re- 
ceipts in the name of Harper & Buorurns. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrepresenta- 
tions, it is requested that, in purchasing from parties 
asxuming to represent Harrrn & Brorners, payment 
be made by Bank Draft or Post-ofice Money Order, pay- 
able to the order of Uanrer & Brorurrs, New York. 

ew” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
aud four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Teu 
Cents in Postage-Stamps. 
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FACETLZ. 
A SMALL PRACTICE. 
ayoung 


* Slow.” 
** What's the trouble ?—money tight ?” 
“No; the trouble is, nobody owes me anything.” 


eoqubadaniliiianiiedias 
* Well, Mrs. Marigold, is your danghter happy in her 
marriage ?” 
“Oh yes; she just analyzes that husband of hers.” 








CHRISTMAS 


Eight-year-old Grace astonished her father the other 
day by remarking, “ Well, life’s trials must come to all 
of us sooner or later, so you may as well eat a philo- 
pena with me, and I'll catch you, and you can give 
me a Christmas present.” 

The conjunction of philosophy and philopenas was 
her own idea, and decidedly original. 


idling 
Cauver. “ Well, has yer ould man got any work yit, 
Mrs. Haggerty ?” 
Mrs. Hacernty. “Oh yis; sure an’ he’s gettin’ a 
dollar and sixty cints a day, workin’ on the new acro- 
bat they're buildin’ up at Harlem.” 
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GREETINGS. 


RINGING THE BELL. 


An ambulance rattled up Broadway on a recent af- | 


ternoon, leaving a countryman who stood on a corner 
gazing after it with open-mouthed wonder. “ Mis- 
ter,” he said, turning to a passer-by, ‘‘is that one of 
them chestnut bells I've heerd so much about ?” 


cietaescneiipp liwidialae 
FINE SCENERY. 
© An Illinois citizen became enthusiastic upon first 
seeing the Atlantic Ocean. “ Why,” he said, “* it’s im- 
mense! grand! What a prairie it would make if it 
would only keep still !” 


LIFE IN CHICAGO. 


Curoaco Lavy. “And how is your fiancée, Miss 
Smith, Mr. Jones ?” 

Mr. Jones. “‘ Quite well, I think ; but she is no long- 
er my fiancée.” 

Cutoaeo Lavy. “ No 2?” 

Mr. Jones. “‘ No; we got married a couple of months 
ago, and now she is my divorcée.” 

ESS Se 

Little Willie, when he first saw his new baby consin, 
gazed on the tiny thing for a moment in awed silence, 
and then whispered, “* Mamma, is he a her?” 
































CHAPERONED. 
“IT HOPE, MY DEAR, THAT YOU DON'T INTEN®P TO GO TO THE THEATRE ALONE 2?” 
“No, INDEED; I NEVER GO UNLESS I AM CHAPERONED.” 
“UNLESS WHAT?” 


“ CHAPERONED.” 
“THAT'S. JUST THE WAY WITH ME; I ALWAYS LIKE TO HAVE A CHAP AKOUND,” 
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SURPRISING IGNORANCE. 


LEADER (to Mr. Jones, who has been invited to sing in the choir on the strength of a rumor of 
similar metropolitan experiences). ‘‘ MISTAH JONES, IF YOU PLEASE KERRY DE AIR, I TRY DE 


BASSO ON DIS GLORIAH.” 


MR. JONES. “I PR'VIDES DE AIR FO’ NO ONE'S SOLO. 


UN’ERSTAN’, SAH, | DIDN'T COME 


HEAH IN DE CAPRASITY OB A ORGAN BLOWER, AN’ DOAN OP’RATE DE BELLOWS FOR NO 


ONE, IF YO’ PLEASE.” 

















SUPPLEMENT. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


37 








CHRISTMAS TREES. 
[ Continued from page 31.] 


An odd head of Santa Claus, with his seowy 
hair and beard, the latter surrounded with a | 
wreath of holly, was worked into a most comical- 
looking old fellow, the delight of each and every 
child who saw him. He stood ten inches when | 
done, all the rest of him being supplied from the 
pasteboard. One half the coat was blue glazed 
paper neatly pasted-on; the other, dark red; the 
right leg was red and white striped, bright red 
the other; the shoes did correspond, and were 
of gilt; a narrow strip of paper imitating gold 
buttons made the belt, while another line was car- 
ried from the neck to meet it. 

Cover as neatly as possible with any scraps 
there may be of heavy black silk panels measur- 
ing four by six inches; some may be longer, oth- 
ers smaller, than the size given. The easier way 
is to use fine sewing-silk, making the stitches 
come as near the edges of the panels as can be. 
In some the corners may be of light blue or pink, 
while two or three may be entirely made from the 
lighter silks. With red silk, the arms, head, and 
feet of a baby boy, arrange on one of the black 
panels as comical a conceit as possible. The one 
before me measures just three inches from head 
to heel; he looks uproarious, for with clinched 
fists and kicking feet he is coming right at you. 
A scrap of red silk, its raw edges tucked in and 
worked into the shape of a boy’s first trousers, 
has slip stitches to keep it in place. A sort of 
blousy waist goes on next, while his little bald 
head is covered with a pointed cap, a tiny mite 
of a tassel of ravelled silk standing bolt-upright 
from the point. Sometimes it is easier to put the 
dress on before placing on the panel; if so, long 
stitches can cross and recross the figure at the 
back. There was a lovely baby girl in a robe 
of light blue satin, with two rows of white lace 
around the bottom; narrower lace edged the in- 
fant waist, over which her little hands were fold- 
ed, while, pinched in at the ears and spread at the 
top, the wider lace did duty as a Normandy cap. 
Photographs can be very effectively worked into 
these panel pictures, which, hanging here and 
there, are charming additions. 

Long threads of tinsel, woven in and out, es- 
pecially where the light will fall upon them, add to 
the brilliancy ; if not obtainable, give a soft thick 
cord or very narrow tape a thin coating of gum- 
arabic, and when nearly dry, powder thickly with 
“ flitters,” as much as will adhere. Then and 
there hang the glass balls that come of gay col- 
ors and mirror-like surfaces. Broken looking- 
glass the glazier will cut into pieces three by 
four inches; have a thin pasteboard for the back, 
and bind the whole with narrow red or gilt pa- 
per; then a loop and bow of ribbon at the top 
will serve to hang these best of reflectors among 
the branches. Be as lavish as possible with 
them, for they add so much to the effect. 

If you have not outgrown the dandelion chains 
of your childhood, make twenty-five or thirty 
yards out of gilt and glazed paper, first cutting 
into strips, and pasting the ends together to form 
the circles. Have cornucopias of gilt or silver 
bases, with coarse lace for the upper part, and 
narrow ribbon of bright colors to draw together 
and suspend them by. In with the candy put as 
many little surprises as you can invent; the care- 
fully opened shells of an English walnut are 
admirable for the purpose; see there are no 
chipped edges to whisper the secret, and after it 
is in, with a touch of gum-arabic fasten the shells 
together. A tiny thimble, the smallest of china 
dolls, are mere suggestions. 

From the coarse but prettily shaped little bas- 
kets a brush and liquid gilding produce the dain- 
ty little affairs that hold the variety of tempting 
French confection or crystallized fruit. Take fine 
white letter-paper—unruled, of course—and cut- 
ting into squares or oblongs a trifle longer than 
the sweetmeat, crimp the edges with a knife in 
fine pleats until each piece of paper forms a dain- 
ty dish; tie with narrowest blue or red ribbon 
a confection in each, and when the baskets are 
filled, label and hang on the branches. 

It is not at all worth while to prepare a new set 
of decorations for eachryear ; if carefully wrapped 
and kept from the air, the same ones can be used 
over and over again. For the sake of variety a 
few new ones may be added, but where the gilt 
paper is of the best there will be little tarnishing. 
A lovely angel figure has been the crowning glory 
vear after year on the tree of my Lady Bountiful ; 
the exquisite face one never wearies of seeing, 
and not even the children, so fond of change, de- 
sire a new love in place of the old. Back of her 
golden-tinted hair, which falls in rippling masses, 
is a many-rayed solid star; wings droop from the 
blue-covered shoulders, while heavy gold-lace pa- 
per is carried around the dark red of her robe. 
This is of paper, but a doll of bisque, dressed in 
long crépe, tarlatan, or lisse robes, with waxen 
beads all shining in the light, its wings of wire 
with gauze stretched tightly over, and covered 
with more of the beads, would make a perfect 
Christ-child. 

Last, but by no means least, come the candles 
for the Christmas tree. Tin sockets are safer, 
firmer, and more satisfactory than any arrange- 
ment of wire or paper that can be substituted. 
They must be tiny, different colored, and hung 
where there is neither danger from fire nor pos- 
sible drip on the articles beneath them; there 
can’t be too many, for the tree should seem to be 
one blaze of light. 

Do not omit, for my lady never does, the plea- 
sant English custom of cutting the plum-cake ; it 
may be either plain or rich, in either butter or 
spices, but full of plums that are carefully hidden 
in the generous slices each one receives. It may 
be a china doll, a ring, or a small coin hide ien 
away; but whatever it may be, the cake is eaten 
slowly with an appetite, and a “good digestion 
will wait on” the guests, 








- DANGEROUS DRUGS. 


How to Conrrot Errectuatty ALL Sucu 
Horripte Hasrrs. 
Rochester (New York) Post-Express. 

A GENTLEMAN who has spent the summer abroad 
said to our reporter that the thing that impress- 
ed him most of all was the number of holidays 
one encounters abroad, and the little anxiety the 
people display in the conduct of business affairs. 
“Men boast here,” he said, “that they work for 
years without a day off; in Europe that would be 
considered a crime.” 

Mr. H. H. Warner, who was present at the time, 
said, “ This is the first summer in years that I 
have not spent on the water. Been too busy.” 

“Then, I suppose you have been advertising 
extensively ?” 

“Not atall. We have always heretofore closed 
our laboratory during July; August, and Septem- 
ber, but this summer we have kept it running day 
and night to supply the demand, which has been 
three times greater than ever before in our his- 
tory at this season.” 

“ How do you account for this ?” 

“The increase has come from the universal 
recognition of the excellence of our preparations. 
We have been nearly ten years before the publie, 
and the sales are constantly increasing, while our 
newspaper advertising is constantly diminishing. 
Why, high scientific and medical authorities now 
publicly concede that. our Warner’s Safe Cure is 
the only scientific specific for kidney and liver 
diseases, and for all the many diseases caused by 
them.” 

“Have you evidence of this ?” 

“Abundance. Only a few weeks ago Dr. J. L. 
Stephens, of Lebanon, Ohio, a specialist for the 
cure of narcotic, etc., habits, told me that a num- 
ber of eminent scientific medical men had been 
experimenting for years, testing and analyzing all 
known remedies for the kidneys and liver, for, as 
you may be aware, the excessive use of all nar- 
cotics and stimulants destroys those organs, and 
until they can be restored to health the habits 
cannot be broken up. Among the investigators 
were such men as J. M. Hull, M.D., President of 
the State Board of Health of Iowa, and- Alex- 
ander Neil, M.D., Professor of Surgery in the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons and President 
of the Academy of Medicine at Columbus, who, 
after exhaustive i inquiry, reported that there was 
quiry equal to Warner’s Safe Cure.” 

“Are many persons addicted to the use of 
deadly drugs?” 

“There are forty millions of people in the 
world who use opium alone, and there are many 
hundreds of thousands in this country who are 
victims of morphine, opium, quinine, and cocaine. 
They think they have no such habit about them 
—so many people are unconscious victims of 
these habits. They have pains, and symptoms of 
what they call malaria and other diseases, when 
in reality it is the demand in the system for these 
terrible drugs—a demand that is caused largely 
by physicians’ prescriptions which contain so 
many dangerous drugs and strong spirits, and 
one that must be answered or silenced in the kid- 
neys and liver by what Dr. Stephens says is the 
only kidney and liver specific. He also says that 
moderate opium and other drug eaters, if they 
sustain the kidney and liver vigor with that great 
remedy, can keep up these habits in moderation. ‘i 

“Well, does not this discovery give you a new 
revelation of the power of Safe Cure?” 

“No, sir; for years I have tried to convince the 
public that nearly all the diseases of the human 
system originate in some disorder of the kidneys 
or liver, and hence I have logically declared that 
if our specific were used, over ninety per cent. of 
these ailments would disappear. The liver and 
kidneys seem to absorb these poisons from the 
blood, and become depraved and diseased. 

“ When these eminent authorities thus publicly 
admit that there is no remedy like ours to enable 
the kidneys and liver to throw off the frightful ef- 
fects of ali deadly drugs and excessive use of 
stimulants, it is an admission of its power as great 
as any one could desire; for if through its influ- 
ence alone the opium, morphine, quinine, cocaine, 
and liquor habits ean be overcome, what high- 
er testimonial of its specific power could be asked 
for?” 

“ You really believe, then, Mr. Warner, that the 
majority of diseases come from kidney and liver 
complaints ?” 

“I do. When you see a person moping and 
grovelling about, half dead and half alive, year 
after year, you may surely put him down as hav- 
ing some kidney and liver trouble. 

“The other day I was talking with Dr. Fowler, 
the eminent oculist of this city, who said that 
half the patients who came to him for eye treat- 
ment were affected by advanced kidney disease. 
Now many people wonder why in middle life 
their eyesight becomes so poor. A thorough 
course of treatment with Warner’s Safe Cure is 
what they need more than a pair of eye-glasses. 
The kidney poison in the blood always attacks 
the weakest part of the body; with some it af- 
fects the eyes ; with others the head ; with others 
the stomach or the lungs, or rheumatic disorder 
follows, and neuralgia tears them to pieces, or 
they lose the powers of taste, smell, or become im- 
potent in other functions of the body. What man 
would not give his all to have the vigor of youth 
at command ? 

“The intelligent physician knows that these 
complaints are but symptoms; they are not the 
disorder, and they are symptoms not of disease 
of the head, the eye, or stomach, or of virili- 
ty, necessarily, but of the kidney poison in the 
blood, and they may prevail and no pain occur in 
the kidneys.” 

It is not strange that the enthusiasm which 
Mr. Warner displays in his appreciation of his 
own remedy, which restored him to health when 
the doctors said he could not live six months, 





should become infectious, and that the entire | 
world should pay tribute to its power. For, as | 
Mr. Warner says, the sales are constantly increas- 
ing, while the newspaper advertising is constant- 
ly diminishing. This speaks volumes in praise 
of the extraordinary merits of his preparations. 


Bridal Outfits. 
Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies’ Suits 


and Underwear. 











Lapres who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it | 
to their advantage to correspond with us. | 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 


HOME ART WORK. 


The Art Interc! e gives these three colored 
studies: Study of Dogwood (20x11 in.), by 
Matilda Brown; Marine (20x14 in.), by Edward 
Moran; Fisher Girl (13x10 in.), by Walter Satter- 
lee, for 








One Doran, 


together with Six issues of the Art Interchange 
and six large working pattern supplements and in- 
struction in embroidery, painting, carving, and brass 
hammering. 
For One Dollar and 65 Cents 

You can buy gix colored studies, viz: Peasant 
Girl (20x14 in.), by I. de Thulstrup; Study of Yel- 
low Roses (14x11 in.) ; Study of Grapes; Fisher 
Girl (13x10 in.), by Walter Satterlee; Marine 
(20x14 in.), by Edward Moran; Study of Dogwood 
(20x14 in.), by Matilda Brown, and thirteen issues 
of the Art Interc e, ziving thirteen work- 
ing design supplements, and two hundred and eight- 
een pages of designs and instruction in art work. 
Sample copy with large colored plate, 20 cents in 


} stamps. Descriptive illustrated Circular senr FRex. 
no remedy known to schools or to scientific in- | 


Address, 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
Mention this paper. 37 & 39 West 22d Street, N. Y 





Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


r = 


In the treatment of scrofulous ulcers, sores, glandu- 
lar swellings, Dr. David Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy i is 
far beyond any other alterative. Mr. J. N. Perry, Pot- 
ter Brook, Pa., says: “I inherited Scrofula from my 
parents and my / sufferings from it date from my earliest 
childhood. I was a complete reservoir of blood poi- 
son. I had large blotches of 


SALT RHEUM 

On my elbows and inside my knees. I used Dr. Kenne- 
dy's Favorite Remedy and am a sound man, thanks to 
a merciful providence and the use of FavoriteRemedy. S 
Mr. Charles F. Owen, Ironville,N. Y., says: “ I suffered 
intensely and fora long time from Salt Rhenm. I tried 
many preparations, but without success. The eruption 
rapidly spread, and caused my flesh to swell and crack. 

I preferred death to life in this manner. 1 was induced 
to try Dr. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy, and have not 
now the first symptoms of the disease.” 


Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy, 


Rondout, N.Y. All druggists. $1; six for $5. 


ICHTHYOL SOAP MABE,BY 3;.2- 


STIEFEL, Offen- 

bach on the Main. Ichthyol, a recent discovery, 
very effectual in the treatment of Skin diseases, has 
been utilized in the most practical manner in this Soap, 
which the Manufacturer asserts is especially useful in 
Curing Eczema, Erysipelas, Salt-Rheum, Ringworm, 
Skin-worms, Scab, Red Spots, and all stages of Rosacea 
(an inflamed condition of the skin generally located on 
or about the nose, and a sorry blemish to faces that 
would otherwise be fair), and will produce a fresh and 
healthy complexion. The unpleasant affliction, a red 
nose, and all gradations of redness of the skin, can 
be favorably treated with this soap. Obtainable of 
druggists, or a cake and a —- will be sent by mail 
on receipt of 25 cents. W. SCHLIEFFELIN & CO., 
Ww holesale Agents for the U, ‘s 170 William St., N. ¥. ° 












ER’S 
: SS. HAIR BALSAM 
the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Restoring color when 
y, and preventing Dandruff. 
t eleanses the scalp, stops the 
hair failing, and is sure to please. 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 


HINDERCORNS. 


Thesafest, surest and best cure for Corns, u Never tas 











= allpain. Ensures comfort tothe feet. Neve 
ure, 15 cents at Druggists, 20% & Co., N. a 


og REAl/y, 
FLAKES, 


The Food of Foods. 
A GRIDDLE cake properly made of 
It is 


also as much more digestible than one made 


“‘Cerealine Flakes” is delicious. 





of Buckwheat as roo is greater than 37, 


and by exactanalysis, its true food value 





is as much greater than a Buckwheat cake 
as 100 is greater than 34. 


CEREALINE M'r’c Co., Cotumsus, Inp, 





C. C. Shayne, 


Manufacturing Farrier, 
103 Prince St., N. ¥., 


Will retail fashionable Furs and 


Seal-skin Garments this 


sea- 


son, This will afford a splen- 


did opportunity for ladies to 


purchase reliable furs direct 


from the Manufacturer at low- 


est possible prices. Fashion 


book mailed free. 


ROWLANDS’ 


MACASSAR OIL 


AS been known for 85 years as the best and safest 

preserver and beautifier of the hair, and has a most 
I slicate and fragrant bouquet; it prevents it falling off 
or turning gray, strengthens weak hair, and makes it 
beautifully soft, pliable, and glossy. It contains no lead 
or mincral ingredients, and can also be had in a golden 
color for fair and golden-haired pe ople and children. 
Avoid spurious imitations, and also cheap hair oils, 
which are mostly composed of che ap and rancid oil, 
and produce eruptions on the scalp, and buy only Row 
lands’ Macassar Oil, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
Sold id by the best druggists. 


“Household” 


SEWING MACHINE. 











poe Running. 
ADAPTED 10 
ALL KINDS OF WORK. 





Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Manufactured by Household Sewing Machine Co, 
PROVIDE NCE, R. 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR. 


An immediate and lasting hair 
4 coloring of every shade is a part 
of the fact; the other fact is its 
harmlessness. 

You have your hair of its natural 
color, and natural-looking, natural- 
feeling, glossy, fresh—and nobody dreams that 
you color it, not even your maid if you like. 

No lead in it ; perfectly harmless, unless your 
skin is sensitive to ammonia-water. [There is 
ammonia in it, which inflames an eruptive skin.] 

You can have your hair of a somewhat differ- 
ent color from that of nature and still have it 
natural every way but in fact, and nobody knows 
the fact ; and still no harm done. 

A little book, sent free, gives full particulars. 
Address IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERA- 
TOR COMPANY, 54 West 23d St., New York. 


** STATEN ISLAND ©. 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CoO., 
5 and 7 John St., New York; 

1199 BROADWAY, N. ¥.; 
279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 


. DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments. 
Dyed without ripping 
by mail and express; 
free within city limits. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR 





Dresses Cleaned and 
Goods received and returned 
also, called for and delivered 


and PRICE-LIST 


For the cure of Corns use COME-OFF. Four 
doer applications, and off they come. Sold by all 
ie e—& Druggists, or sent by mail, post-paid, for 25¢, 

Dentolio Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. SUPPLEMENT, 
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“A CHRISTMAS PARTY—OUTSIDE.” 





JANUARY 8, 1887. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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““A CHRISTMAS PARTY—INSIDE.” 








HARPER’ Ss BAZAR. 





| ee WILL NOT make “$40.00 a 

day and expenses,” but ladies who 
possess some skill in drawing or design- 
ing can make 


A GOOD LIVING 


almost anywhere, by using one of our 
patented IDEAL PERFORATING MA- 
CHINES for making STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS. It can be attached to any 
standard sewing machine, is readily 
operated with a little practice, and good 
Patterns are always in demand. Itisa 
complete, practical machine, well’ made 





SUPPLEMENT, 
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CARMENTS. 





| In order to reduce stock, we have made 


| 


and durable, and costs but $20. Send | 


for free circular. 
CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
12 W. 14th Street, New York. 


The Fiynt Waist or True Corset | 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874; Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 
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No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2,a 


low-necked one, which admits of being high in the 
back, and low front. No.3 is to illustrate our mode of 
adjusting the * Flynt Hose Support” each side of the 
hip, also the most correct way to apply the waist-bands 
for the drawers, under and outside petticoats, and dress 
skirt. No. 4 shows the Flynt Extension and Nursing 
Waist, appreciated by mothers. No, 5, the Misses? 
Waist, with Hose Supports attached. No. 6, how we 
dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how the warp 
threads of the fabric cross at right angles in the back, 
insuring in every waist THK MOBT SUCCESSFUL SUOULDER- 
BRAOK EVER CONSTRUCTED. 
a Our “Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading 
relati ing to the subject of Hygienic Modes of 
Ur idet ‘dressi mailed free to any physician or lady. 
MRS. O. P. FLY NT,319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





BLACKING 


PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


-+» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL, 
* AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 

Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 





AT LOW PRICES. 

Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, $12.00, 
Fine Wlite French China Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, 
$22.00. Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, $8.50; 
White, $7.50. Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 
pieces, $10.00 and $12.00. Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 
pieces, $4.00; White, $3.00. Decorated Dinner Sets, 
all colors and designs upwards. 

Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 
low prices. 

ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application. 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
Successors to 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City. 

Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. Sent c. 0.D. or on receipt of of P 0. ».M. ¢ Order. 


STEAM COOKING 


Is what gives notoriety to the 
tables of some of our best Ho- 
tels. 

The Automatic Steam 
Cooker makes the same pro- 
ces8 SIMPLE FoR Famity Use. 
Pronounced by thousands the 
best cooker in existence 

Steams up in three minutes, 
and needs no watching. 

Prices $1.50 to $5.00, 
express prepaid, to any part of 
the country. 

Iliustrated Circular and Dr. 
Beardsley’s great lecture,‘ What 
to Kat, and How to Eat It, *sent 
Freer on application. 

Ww ILMOT c ASTLE & CO., Rochester,N. ¥, 


ARTISTS’ 
MATE RIALS. Novelties, and Studies in 
great varieties, &c. 


FROST & ADAMS, 
37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Tilustrated Catalogue, and mention this paper. 
_ Special rates to Teachers and Academies. 


its causes, and a new and suc- 
on ssful CURE at your own 
home, by one who was deaf 


Sremte-cieht ears, Treated by most of the noted 

ialists without benefit. Cured himse'y in three 

mont and since then bundreds of others. Fuil 
paryous ars sent on application. 

. P. New York City. 




















Drawing Materials, 
Mathematical Instru- 
ments, Decorative Art 











T. 8. PAGE, No, 41 West ist St., 
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GREAT REDUCTIONS IN PRICE OF 
PARIS AND CITY MADE COSTUMES, 


Evening and Reception Dresses, 
Opera Cloaks, Street Wraps, Cloaks, 
Ulsters, Jackets, ete. 


Droadvvay AS 1 9th ét. 


SHORT HINTS. 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


Compiled from the latest and best works on the 
subject, by 


“AUNT MATILDA.” 


Price 40 cents. 





This book should be in every family desirous of 
knowing “the proper thing to do.” We all desire 
to behave properly, and to know what,is the best 
school of manners. What shall we teach our children 
that they may go out into the world well-bred men 
and women ? 


“SHORT HINTS” 


Contains the answer, and will be mailed to any ad- 


| dress, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


1. L. CRACIN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 


ED.PINAUDS 


FLEUR DE LYS 
FACE POWDER, 


Imparting to the SKIN a soft 

eae elicate whiteness, A BSO- 

UTELY FREE trom all IN- 

5 URIOUS SUBSTANCES, Sold 
everywhere. 


HENRY DREYFUS, 


y Sole Agents for the U. & 
10 COURTLAND B8T., N. ¥.- 

















PARIS GLOVES. 


Our ** Chanut» Gloves, Imported directly from 
our Factory in Paris, are recommended for their high 
degree of excellence, and ladies will find it to their 
advantage to try our own make, which is acknowl- 
edged to be superior in fit, elegance, and dur ability. 

All our Gloves are repaired free of charge. 

Price-list and Color Card sent on application. 

J. M. CHANUT & CIE., 

PARIS, 107 AVENUE D’ORLEANS. 

NEW YORK, COR. 5TH AVE. & 14TH ST. 

BOSTON, 3 TEMPLE PLACE. 

BALTIMORE, !6 NORTH CHARLES ST, — ST. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Matos’ apare ONY i ir, 
boas eat 





guarnteed ig’ to 
who wear near hair 


















IT WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
removed. Complexions bean- 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 
c _ Correspondence confidential. Mention this 8 paper. 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable and 


the m’fr 

&.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 

Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 

tings, Moles, and Super- 

fluous Hair permanently 

tifled. The Form developed. 

Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 

and restored. "Interesting Book ‘and 

“We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beautiful." —Govry’s Lavy's Boox. 

MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 

Peck’s PaTeENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED EaR DRUMS 

Pertectly Restore the Hearing, and perform the 

always in position, All t 
he. ard distinctly. Bout tor huetrated book ohh tations 
FREE, Address F, HISCOX, 83 Broadway, N. Y, 
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Toimet Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a fer-fect7y pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, —— com- 
mend to ladies and to the communit poor 
the employment of your pure ‘ la 
soap over any ad article.” 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 





(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 
SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEA 


FROM 
PIMPLES 10 SCROFULA. 


S59) 

)CZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with ite Ln ywary iteh- 

4 ing and burning, instantly relie by a warm 
bath with Curioura Soap and a single application of 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cu- 
Tioura Resonvent, the New Blood Purifier, to keep 
the blood cool, the yp ure and unirritating, 
the bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will 
speedily cure Ecze ma, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, 
Lichen, Pruritus, Scald Head. Dandruff, and every 
species of Itching, Scaly, and Pimply Humors of the 
Skin and Scalp, ‘with Loss of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by 

Porrer Deve anv Curmioat. Co., Boston, Mass. 

g@~ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


“a Kinney Pats, Strains, and Weakness instantly 





relieved by the Curiourna Anti-Pain PLasTer. 
New, elegant, inf infallible. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION |! 


Bennington St., Boston, Mags., lady writes: “I have 
nsed the six boxes of Dr. CAMPBELLS Arsenic Com- 
plexion Wafers sent some time since. I am very much 
pleased with them, and realize a great change for the 
better. Please send me six more boxes as soon as you 
can,and oblige.” Harmless. By mail, 50c. and $1; sam- 


























ples, 25c. Prepared only by JAS. P. CAMP BELL, 
M. D., 146 West 16th St., New York. 
“THE ART AMATEUR (Established 1879) 
gives a profusion of Work- 
for 3 months’ J ing Designs for Oil, Water- 
Color,and China Painting, 
trial sub- Carving, Embroidery, and 
every other kind of ama- 
scription. teur art work and Interior 
P Decoration. Superb De- 
signs in Color. Speci- 
men copy, with colored plate, 25c. Prospectus for 1887 
free on application. Mention this paper. Montacue 
Marks, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 
“The Best Practica Art Magazine.” 
Desirable for Easel Drapes, Mantel meuie Pillows, 
Sash-curtains, Lining Baskets, and all kinds of artistic 
Fancy Work. We have in stock over seventy-five de- 
signs and colorings, ranging in price from 50 cents to 
$1.50 per yard. Liberal samples of the whole assort- 
ment will be sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
OWEN MOORE & CO., Co Street, 
Portland, Maine. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. T. TAYLOR’s 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, | N. x. 


No preparation ever produced gives such 
satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 
Skin, as 

ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. 

Take no other until you have tried it. 
S You will be delighted with it, and say it is 
far superior to anything you ever used. Is 
not Sticky or Greasy. Elegantly Perfumed. 
~ Has the largest sale of any article of the 
kind in America. Sold by Druggists. 


WIDOW BEDOTT PAPERS FREE! 


ont will send Tar Wivow Beporr Papers, in neat 
the book over which grandmothers laugh —- 6a 
pons pr alsoa sample copy of Tag Peorie’s Home Jovanat,alarge 
16-page, 64-column illustrated literary paper, free, to any one 
rending a two-cent stamp S tage. Addrena, F. M. LUP- 
TON, Publisher, No. & Park Place, New York. 


If you will send ten cents 

in stamps to the Mack 

Publishing Company, 

528 Washington Street, 
New York, they will send you complete words 
of Mikado, and music of its most popular songs, and 
etchings of its principal characters, also ten exqui- 
site chromo cards. Or for four cents they will send 
you two of their Beautiful Dlustrated Ladies’ Books, 
such as every lady of refinement should have to 
beautify their homes. 


LADIES, Mme, JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is wbiotatet! the on'y unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electric ity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULL AN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 


























THE JUDGE’ 5 CASH PUZZLE 


In Behalf of the 


GRANT MONUMENT FUND. 


Use your Brains and Make Money. 
MEN, WOMEN, OHILDEEE, EVERYBODY. 





The Judge proposes to assist the Grant Monument 
Fund by ——s a grand competition on word- 
building (making the largest number of words from 
given sentence by transposing and using letters to 
suit the purpose), in using for the theme the sentence 
“Who will be our next President?” and offering 
Cash prizes to successful competitors, each of whom 
will have to pay Fifty (60) cents on presentation of 
his competitive paper. The money received will be 
Ewe as follows: 

ata cents is at once credited to the Grant 

Fund. 

The remaining twenty-five cents, after deducting 
the legitimate expenses of advertising names with 
their respective answers, &c., &c., will be placed in 
a common fund to be equally divided among the six 
successful competitors, 7. e., the six persons sending 
in the largest lists of English words (proper nouns in- 
cluded) made from the sentence “Whe will be our 
next President ?” 

The magnitude of the prizes will depend on the 
amount of money received, or in other words, on the 
number of competitors. Communications open until 
February 15, 1887, 12 o'clock. Prizes will be awarded 
the following week. 

This is not a new thing. In England large sums of 
money have been raised for Charity by this method, 
and those who have participated and incidentally 
helped a worthy object have won a prize as high as 
$10,000 as a reward for mental activity. 

The names of competibars will be published from 
week to week in Judge as they may come in. This 
will not only serve as an qukewwiolament of the re- 
ceipt of the money, &c., but will also serve to show 
the wee my my 88 of the fund. Gover ning rules, &., 
in Judge, No. 272, and each week thereafter. 


Address 
“Grant Fund,” 
THE JUDGE PUBLISHING CO., 
Potter Building, New York City. 
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Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The Superiority of our Spices and Mustard consists 
in their perfect PURITY, great STRENGTH, 
aud FULL WEIGHT OF package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 
you for trial, prepaid, a quarter-pound package of 
spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 
of kind aeree 

GBEE & BROWNELL, 
26 to a1 é anal Street, Providence, R. I. 








M. HEMINWAY & SONS’ 
PURE DYE CROCHET SILK. 


A_new silk (on black spools) specially adapted for 
work done with fine Crochet Hook. 

Universally acknowledged to be the best for Crochet- 
ing Purses, Socks, Infants’ Caps, etc. Brilliant 
—Smooth—Soft, 

For sale at all leading Dry and Fancy Goods stores 
in large cities. 

Send six 2-cent stamps for our latest publication on 
Art Needlework. Just out—contains $0 illustrations 
of the newest ideas in fancy work. 


M. HEMINWAY & SONS, 
78 Reade St., New York. 


KNAE 








PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





PL AY ‘THE PIANO AND ORGAN | 
By using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. Any person can 
play a tune on either instrument at once without the aid 
of a teacher. No previous knowledge of music whatever 
required. Send for book of testimonials free. Address 

tARNE & CO., P.O. Box 1487, New York. 


TOKOLOGY seems 


The very best book for ACENTS, Sampl 
Cloth, $2.00, Morocco, eu T ey PUB. 
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